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YORKSHIREMAN’S PEACE WITH- HONOUR a 


A Tale of -Other Pays 



Mr. Robert Goklstone of Great S 'an ford, in Essex, is stiil at work in the village smithy 
in spite of his 74 years. Wonderful indeed are the changes he has seen in the 67 years he 
has worked at the anvil; the children love to hear him talk of the days before motor-cars. 


BETWEEN LIFE 
AND DEATH 

THE DIVER AND THE 
BLASTING CHARGE 

A Boat’s Crew Within Eight 
Inches of Eternity 

JOHN JOHNSTONE’S DARING 

Twenty-five seconds stood between a 
working party of divers in the Yarra 
River, Melbourne, Australia, and certain 
death. The leader, John Johnstone, 
saved the seconds and the lives of his 
fellows by an act of the coolest and most 
desperate bravery. 

The diving party had been engaged 
in blasting operations in the granite 
sides of a Hooded quarry by the Yarra. 
The quarry’s walls were being blown up, 
and the charges were laid under water 
by the men in the boat, who, having 
laid them, then fired them and rowed 
away as fast as they could to safety. 

Tiie Burning Fuse 

There came a morning when they 
could not get away. It was then that 
John Johnstone saved them. 

A charge of 100 plugs of blasting 
gelatine had been laid on a reeky shelf 
about 10 feet below the surface. To the 
charge a 20-foot fuse, specialty made to 
burn under water and composed of a 
train of gunpowder Wrapped in a strong 
tarred fabric, had been attached. John 
Johnstone, as chief diver, laid the charge 
and-, as soon as he had been hauled on 
board, another man, Henry Buckley (the 
powder monkey), lighted the fuse and 
cast it into the water. 

The powder monkey and the other 
three members of Johnstone’s crew, 
Joseph Cooney, the tenderman, Frederick 
Stevens, the pump hand, and William 
Crofts, hauled vigorously at the 130-foot 
rope which joined them to the farther 
shore. They had to get 300 feet away 
from river and bank for safety, and there 
were twelve minutes to do it in. In 
twelve minutes the lighted gunpowder 
train would rc-ach the charge. 

Warning Smoke Bubbles 

It was an easy task—they had done it 
before. But this time there was a hitch 
somewhere. They hauled and hauled, 
but the boat moved slower and slower. 
It stopped altogether. 

What had happened ? The quick eye 
of the diver caught an ominous sign. 
The smoke bubbles from the burning 
fuse were not coming up at a distance, 
but were leading back to the boat. 
Johnstone looked 1 overboard. To his 
dismay (and his enlightenment) he saw 
that the tarred fuse had become en¬ 
tangled .round a bolt in the keel, and 
that a heavy wharfing plank had become 
jammed against the bottom of the boat. 

The men in the little distance they 
had hauled the boat had dragged the 
gelatine charge at the end of the fuse 
with it. The charge was lurking beneath 


them. In a few minutes it would blow 
them to pieces. 

There were two things that might 
be done. In those shrinking minutes 
they might cut the tarred fuse where it 
was entangled in-the boat, dislodge the 
heavy plank, and then, with a minute 
or less to spare, haul themselves far 
enough away to escape the full fury of 
the explosion. 

Or someone might go down and put 
the fuse out before its flame reached the 
blasting charge. 

Johnstone was .the first to perceive 
that alternative. He, the diver, was the 
only man who could reach below water 
to cut the fuse before the path of its 
flame reached the charge.. He hastily 
donned his helmet and diver’s weights, 
and descended into the water. - 

The water was muddy. The minutes, 
and now the seconds, raced by. Then— 
thank God !—he found the fuse. He ran 


his naked hands along it till the sting of 
the hot tar told him he had reached the 
burning portion. He slashed through it 
with his diver’s knife. 

At his signal they hauled him aboard. 
He collapsed ou the floor of the boat. 
But he had brought the blasting charge 
up with him. 

When, 1 next day, the fuse which he 
had cut was examined it was seen that 
the knife had severed it only eight inches 
frbm the detonators of the charge. 
In another 25 seconds the fire would 
have covered that space and the gelatine 
would have exploded. 

But there is another part of the story 
which does not belong to the next day, 
but to the same day. Within an hour 
and a half of the escape Mr. Johnstone 
and his dauntless crew had relaid the 
charge successfully and fired it. The. 
explosion threw a column of water and 
fragments of rock 150 feet high in the air. 


JOAN ON HER HORSE 

A TRICK ON PARIS 

The Little Change That Nobody 
Seems to Have Noticed 

ARTIST’S SECOND THOUGHTS 

Mr. George Moore has been telling a 
remarkable tale a Gout a. trick played 
on Paris. 

He knew a rich man who came to stay 
! in France, and bad nothing to do. Mr. 

; Moore, remembering that his friend marie 
writer-colour sketches, told him lie 
should paint several pictures of Pari?, 
and, leading him to the window, said : 

I see your first picture: Fremiet’s 
Jeanne d’Arc, Place des Pyramidcs." 

Some days later the picture was done, 
and Mr. Moore was invited to see it. 

“ But why have you changed the 
pony into a horse ? ” he asked. 

“ 1 have not made any alteration,” 
replied the painter. “ I bought a 
photograph, and worked from that. 
A photograph does not lie.” 

Sure enough, the photograph showed 
Jeanne seated on a horse sixteen hands 
high, with its tail held on a level with 
its spine. Yet Mr. Moore knew very 
well that the statue really showed the 
heroine on a little pony with its tail 
tucked down. 

Improving the Statue 

Mr. Moore made inquiries, and at last 
discovered the truth. 

Years ago some alterations had to be 
made in the Place des Pyramidcs, and 
the statue ot Jeanne d’Arc had to be 
moved. Not knowing where to house it, 
the Corporation asked Fremiet if he 
would take his creation back into his 
studio till the alterations were done. 
The sculptor agreed. 

When at last the alterations were 
finished, and the authorities asked for 
the statue again, the sculptor kept them 
waiting, but the officials did not think 
the delay had any meaning. They got 
Jeanne d’Arc back in the end, and set 
her up in her old place. No one noticed 
that she was .now riding a pony instead 
of a horse. No one would have dis¬ 
covered Fremiet’s trick but for that 
sketch made from an old photograph. 

Evidently Fremiet had felt he could 
improve his work, and knew he would 
have been refused permission if he had 
asked. Because the world is unob¬ 
servant he was able to make the altera¬ 
tion in secret. 

We are still rather like the people in 
Hans Andersen’s story of the Emperor’s 
New Clothes : we sometimes see what 
we expect to see—not the thing as it 
truly is. Picture on page 7 

THE OLDEST CHOIR-BOY OF 
WALES 

Nobody will dispute the claim of 
Mr. Colley Evans to be the oldest choir¬ 
boy in Wales. He has been in one 
choir for 74 years. 

Mr. Evans is a magistrate and he has 
been Mayor of Carmarthen. 
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TO CROWN THE 
STRAND 


Saved From the 
Burning 


PEACE WITH HONOUR 
INDEED 


WILD LIFE SANCTUARY 
AS A MEMORIAL 


THE CHANCE OF THE 
MIDLAND BANK 

Great Opportunity to Complete 
the Facades of Somerset House 

A PATCH OF PETTINESS 

The transformation of the Strand 
goes on apace. The end of the old 
Charing Cross is in sight. It is high 
time that somebody said a word about 
the east corner of Waterloo Bridge. 

Here a clutter of insignificant buildings 
and petty shops sticks itself into the 
heart of one of the most majestic build¬ 
ings London has. Somerset House 
begins in the Strand, disappears behind 
this mass of ugly pettiness, and re¬ 
appears on Waterloo Bridge Approach. 
What London needs to crown the new 
Strand is the completion of the Somerset 
House facades, and the power is in the 
hands of the tenant at the corner, the 
great Midland Bank. 

A Historic Highway 

It is fortunate for the bank and for 
London too. for the Midland has to its 
credit a proud record of magnificent 
buildings. It is left now for the bank 
to save the Waterloo Corner of the 
Strand. No matter which way we 
approach, the rubbish heap of the bank 
corner is bare to the eye. The greatest 
Strand improvement of our generation 
would be brought about if the bank 
would rebuild its corner worthily. 

Let us think for a moment what it 
means to London that this spot should 
be dealt with. It is not as if the Strand 
were a back street in Soho, though the 
Midland Bank corner might lead one 
to think so. It is the royal entrance 
to the City of London, one of the most 
historic highways in the world. And 
Waterloo Corner lies in the heart of it, 
a place which could have been created 
only by the lingering hand of time in 
a great city. 

Look at it. Imagine that a stranger 
from overseas is coming into the Strand 
from Fleet Street, going slowly west, 
staring all the way, as well he might, 
for here are many things worthy to be 
praised and held in reverence. 

A Blot on the Strand 

The stranger has left the Law Courts 
and St. Clement Danes and King’s 
College behind. He comes to Somerset 
House, flanking King’s College—a mag¬ 
nificent building, impersonal and noble. 
From that he looks to lovely little 
St. Mary-le-Strand, appearing like a 
lady holding her hooped skirts to her 
side and determined to live out Tier life 
poised in the very middle of the road. 

By St. Mary’s is the dignified severity 
of Bush House and Aldwych Corner. 
The stranger’s eyes come back to 
Somerset House. He walks on a few 
yards and comes to a sudden, hideous 
break. At a second’s notice this historic 
stretch of the Strand becomes Mean 
Street—a row of petty shops, all shapes 
and sizes. Some of the buildings are 
so shabby and worthless as shops that 
they have been covered up and used as 
advertisement hoardings, a disgrace to 
the Strand. 

A Lovely Skyline 

Bewildered, the stranger goes on. 
He comes to Waterloo Corner, looks 
down toward Waterloo Bridge, and 
sees Somerset House begin again after 
that pitiful blotch of ugliness. Opposite 
is the new fine mass of Wellington 
House, with one of the loveliest skylines 
m London. The stranger looks back 
again ‘o where Somerset House left off 
m the Strand and where it begins again 
near Waterloo Bridge, and he wonders 
\\ hy the valiant, immensely powerful 


Lulworth Castle’s 
Treasures 

Lulworth Castle, which has over¬ 
looked the sea between Portland Bill and 
St. Alban’s Head for four centuries and 
has sheltered kings within its walls, has 
been reduced to 
a skeleton by fire. 

But nearly all 
its treasures of 
pictures, books, 
furniture, and 
tapestry have been 
saved. Among 
them were two which were happily 
removed weeks before the fire broke 
out. In the safe keeping of the British 
Museum, for all still to see, are the 
superb Luttrell Psalter and the equally 
famed Bedford Book of Hours Both 
these had been in the possession of the 
Weld family at Lulworth Castle for many 
generations. Had they remained there 
these beautiful and precious manuscripts 
might have perished. 

A Chance for the Nation 

They may not be called priceless, 
because Mr. Pierpont Morgan bought 
the Luttrell Psalter for £31,500 and 
deposited it in the Museum for a year 
in the expectation that it would be 
purchased for the nation. If the British 
Museum can raise another £33,000 the 
Bedford Book of Hours also will remain 
for ever the property of England. But 
if they are not priceless, their destruction 
would have meant an irreparable loss. 

Lulworth Castle can be rebuilt; and 
though a famous canopied bed in which 
King George the Third slept has gone 
and some beautiful eighteenth-century 
ceilings which can never be replaced, the 
country may be glad that the calamity 
is no greater. 

Continued from the previous column 
capital of the Empire should allow that 
hideous defacement to stand. Sooner 
or later he goes down to the Embank¬ 
ment and sees one of the loveliest sights 
in the world—the river front of Somerset 
House. What must the stranger think 
of us ? What do we think of ourselves ? 

The corner must be rebuilt. It is a 
brilliant chance for the Midland Bank 
to fit that great corner stone into a 
superb mass. There is an immense 
opportunity for a series of offices which 
will nobly repay the builders, and we 
shall see in the widening road the great 
swinging lines of magnificent fajades. 

■ We are living in the age of this kind of 
building—simple, massive lines. We 
can hold up our heads in thankfulness 
and pride when we see in what way 
our generation is leaving its mark. It 
is not a generation that will be forgotten. 
The centuries of great church and 
cathedral building have passed, follow¬ 
ing the centuries that saw the rise of 
amphitheatres, temples, and forums. 
The days of great country mansions 
have gone. One after the other these 
expressions of human need and human 
art rose to their height and waned. 

We are now in an age (only rising) 
that will go down in history as the age 
of great commercial buildings. It may 
not find its expression in stone. There 
is little doubt that ferro-concrete will 
replace stone. But in the meantime 
this generation has raised already some 
buildings grand enough to be the 
memorial of the pride and ambitions, 
the immortal hopes, the deathless 
struggles of many men who have 
brought in the generation and are now 
old. The younger ones will carry on 
the work, and among the younger ones 
is the Midland Bank, with Waterloo 
Corner as its dazzling opportunity. 



MR. SNOWDEN’S WAY 

The Yorkshireman Who Said 
No Because He Meant It 


A TRIUMPH OF CHARACTER 


Half a century and more ago a British 
statesman came home from the Conti¬ 
nent crying Peace with Honour where 
there was neither Peace nor Honour. 
Now we have Peace 
with Honour indeed. 

Mr. Philip Snowden 
has come back from 
The Hague bringing 
Peace and Honour 
and/2,000,000 a year. 

It was not for the 
sakeof the£2,ooo,ooo 
that the British 
peoplewanted to wel¬ 
come him back with 
triumphal arches, 
which he did his best to avoid, but because 
this hard-headed and not too thin- 
skinned Yorkshireman stood for every¬ 
thing that they prize. 

He stood, first and foremost, for fair 
play. The greatest of British interests is 
peace; and for every one of the eleven 
years since the war the British people 
have shown themselves willing to pay 
the highest price for it. But peace, 
quietness, and a settlement are of equal 
interest to every European nation, and 
these nations should pay their share also, 
and not ask Great Britain to pay it for 
them. That was Mr. Philip Snowden’s 
case in a nutshell. He asked the other 
nations to be just before they were 
generous—with Great Britain’s money. 

A Compliment 

He stood next for that British spirit 
which refuses to be brow-beaten. Many 
hard epithets were hurled at him by irre¬ 
sponsible and angry people of other 
countries. Miser was one of them and 
Yorkshireman was another. Mr. Philip 
Snowden must have smiled at that, 
because to call a Yorkshireman a York¬ 
shireman is to pay him the highest com¬ 
pliment that can fall on his ears. But, 
whatever they said of him, be went on 
smiling and continuing to say No till he 
got the settlement he thought was fair. 

In the third place, he did not care a 
snap of the finger for popularity with 
the eminent bargainers from other 
countries with whom he was disputing, 
nor was he in the least overawed by 
their financial reputations. It has been 
said of some men. Little Englanders, 
that they are friends of every country 
but their own. When it came to Repara¬ 
tion payments Philip Snowden was the 
enemy of every country that tried to 
get the better of his own. He was a 
Great Englander. 



Mr. Philip Snowden 


The Principle of the Thing 

Lastly, though Philip Snowden, as 
the Purse Bearer of Britain, put 
£2,000,000 a year into the national purse, 
it was not the amount which gave the 
British people such satisfaction, but the 
principle of the thing. 

Some of the foreign critics called it a 
bagatelle, though they disputed it. A 
bagatelle it may have been, but what the 
British people liked in Philip Snowden 
most was that he showed, in the good 
Yorkshire phrase, that he thought more 
of his employer’s brass than his own. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 


Frdmiet . 
Kumasi . 
Matabele 
Palos . . 

.Papyrus . 
Thucydides 
Waitakj . 


Fray-me-ay 
. Koo mah-se 
. Mat-ah-bc-le 
. . Pah-loes 

Pah-py-rus 
Tliu-sid-e-deez 
. Wah-e-tah-ke 


Death of Mr. Bellchambers 

HIS WORK TO GO ON 

Readers of the C.N. and My Magazine, 
who have heard so much of the work of 
Mr. T. P. Bellchambers in providing a 
sanctuary in South Australia for wild 
life, will hear with regret of his death 
on July 18. 

One of his sons, Mr. Victor Bell¬ 
chambers, writing to the Editor of the 
C.N., says: 

I write to tell you that my father has passed 
away, and to thank you and your paper for 
the hope and encouragement \ou gave him 
while he lived and laboured. 

The Beam Wireless message you sent him 
cheered him wonderfully. 

Right to the last his plans and thoughts were 
for the wild creatures of God, and how to bring 
man to respect and love them instead of 
exterminating them in the name of sport. 

When he was stricken witli illness he ex¬ 
pressed a wish to be laid to rest in the Sanc¬ 
tuary among the birds and animals he loved. 
His wisli lias been carried out, and his grave 
is among the pines and gums and the golden 
wattle, with the wild life there as his sentinels. 

His four sons are his trustees to carry on the 
woik where their father left off. Though we 
have separate homes we intend to do our 
best to carry on. May you long be spared 
to continue^the great world-wide work you 
are doing. 

Boundless Enthusiasm 

It is a fitting close to the life of a man 
of original mind, strong personality, and 
wide and deep sympathy. He saw life 
in all its stages, from its lowest to its 
highest forms, as a great unity. With 
only the simplest education in his early 
years, and lacking much of the help to 
be found in books, he formed his ideas 
chiefly from personal observation and 
reflection, and became, within his own 
orbit, a genuine research student. 

His enthusiasm was unbounded and 
never waned. It included not only 
animal life but the study of primitive 
man as it is illustrated in the scanty 
memorials of the native race impressed 
on earth surfaces that once were more 
plastic than they have remained. It 
was a pleasure to be a recipient of the 
thoughts of such a man, and to help to 
make him in some degree known. 

Since the C.N. announced his illness 
nearly £80 has been received from its 
readers in furtherance of his work. It 
is clear from the tone of the fine letter 
quoted above that the Sanctuary he 
founded will be continued. 

It should be so, not only because of its 
intrinsic value, but also as a memorial 
of a man of fine nature and high purposes 
faithfully pursued. 


THINGS SAID 

A dirty lodging is dear if you get it 
for nothing. . Air. Ivor Brown 

The National Trust is the best land 
lord ; nothing can tempt it to sell. 

Air. F. B. Alalim 

One Brighton pier is worth in the 
season about 30,000 pennies .a day. 

Mr. Granville Bradshaw 
The League must advertise its pro¬ 
ducts so that tile whole world will know 
what it stands for. Mr. Percy Burton 
You will walk the entire length of 
Frinton beach and never see a piece of 
orange peel or even a piece of newspaper. 

The Daily Cluonicle Special Correspondent 
The scientist will give man the power 
to control the mechanism that drives 
him to his destiny; man will be able to 
choose for himself what the destiny 
shall be. Professor Crew 

Working people have learned how to 
work, but they have not learned how to 
play. A Leeds City Councillor 
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REPAIRING THE ABBEY • HUT AMONG THE CLOUDS 


. A HORSE IN VENICE 



Repairing the Abbey—These steeplejacks are working 
on one of the pinnacles of the west tower of Westminster 
Abbey, repairing damage caused by the weather and 
London’s fume-laden atmosphere. 




Hut Among the Clouds—The Britannia Hut, a refuge for climbers at 
Saas-Fee in Switzerland, has just been reopened with the ceremony 
shown in this picture. The hut, which is 10,000 feet above sea-level, 
was originally built by the Alpine Club in 1912. 




Mountaineering in England—Two members of the Peak 
Climbing Club are here seen making their way up 
the Black Rocks at Matlock. [It is a dangerous sport 
in spite of the climbers being tied together with ropes. 



Looking Up — Lattice-work masts are a distinctive 
feature of United States warships. This unusual 
picture shows what one of the masts looks like from 
the deck of a vessel. 


How a Horse Jumps—The camera sees many things missed by the 
eye. It is doubtful whether any ol the spectators saw the attitude of 
this horse at Westerham. If you cover the hindquarters of the animal it 
appears to be quite clear of the obstacle although it has not left the ground. 


Looking Down—Leicester has what is said to be the 
highest fire-escape used by any brigade in England. 
This picture, taken from the top, shows a fireman 
demonstrating with a dummy. 




The Wailing Wall—Here is the famous mourning-place of the Jews in Jerusalem where the 
recent conflict with the Arabs began. The wall actually is on Mohammedan property. 


Venice Sees a Horse—This Dutch traveller seen in St. Mark’s Square, Venice, caused a great 
sensation, for he was mounted on the first horse seen in the city for many years. 
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THE ORGAN OF 
ST. PAUL’S 

BIG PIPES AND 
HALF-OUNCE PIANISSIMO 

The Seventy Men Who Blew 
26 Bellows 

MUSIC’S FLYING FAME 

The great organ in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, whose restoration forms part 
of the general scheme of repair, is 
nearing the end of its reconstruction. 

While it is not the largest f organs 
its figures are very impressive. Any 
organ that has to fill the space of a cathe¬ 
dral or large church must have great 
power. That of St. Paul's has among 
its largest pipes a pinewood monster 
32 feet long and weighing nearly a ton. 
There are all sizes among its 4500 pipes, 
some huge and some very small, and 
we may be sure that, as it was the 
still, small voice which was significant 
to Elijah, so the least of these organ 
pipes, weighing only half an ounce, will 
carry its pianissimo note to the listening 
ear of the worshipper. 

The Glory of Winchester 

Such an organ as this would have 
been beyond the wildest dreams of the 
men whose compositions made English 
music famous throughout the world. 
Byrd and Purcell had no such instru¬ 
ments when they wrote the noble works 
which delight us still. A man who had 
attempted such an organ and achieved 
such wonders of melody and harmony 
with it might in those days have run 
the risk of the rack and the stake for 
practising witchcraft. 

The records of the old organs with 
which English music once made merry 
possess an almost comic interest for us 
today. One such organ was the glory 
of Winchester nine hundred years ago, 
and seems to have been the eighth 
wonder of the local world. Erected 
by Bishop Elphege, it moved one of his 
monks, the good Wulfstan, to write a 
poem of ecstasy. 

Working the Bellows 

In his song of triumph he tells us that 
the organ had 26 pairs of bellows. 
These, by alternated blasts (he says), 
supply an immense quantity of wind 
and are worked by seventy strong men, 
labouring with their arms, covered with 
perspiration, each inciting his com¬ 
panions to drive the wind up with all 
their strength, that the full-bosomed box 
may speak with its four hundred pipes. 
Two brethren of concordant spirit sit 
at the instrument and each manages 
his own series of keys, and they 
strike the seven differences of joyous 
sounds, adding to them the music of 1 
the lyric semitone. 

If we are to believe Wulfstan, this 
old organ thundered so that listeners 
had to stop their ears with their hands. 
The music was heard throughout the 
town, “ and the flying fame thereof is 
gone out over the whole country.” 

Music by Force 

The keys of the old organs were really 
huge levers, a fistful at a time, to be 
pushed or hammered with a clenched 
hand with all a man’s force. Yet they 
made good music and called into being 
many players. As long ago as Edward 
the Fourth all the chaplains and gentle¬ 
men clerks of the Royal Chapel, 24 in 
number, had not only to bo endowed 
with virtuous morals and skill in singing 
sweetly and with clear pronunciation, 
but each must be able to play the organ. 

At old St. Paul's, too, the monks had 
to play the organ, and there were 
always six men in and about the choir 
capable of presiding at that instrument. 
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Oxyrhynchius 

THE WONDERFUL THING FOUND THERE 

Exploring Some New Fragments of 
Writings From the Ancient World 

SAYINGS OF JESUS THAT ARE NOT IN THE BIBLE 


It is quite likely that about this time 
newspaper readers may meet with the 
curious-looking word Oxyrhynchus, and 
if they know no better they may guess 
that it is the name of some extinct 
animal of long ago. 

If so they will be wrong ; it is the 
name of an ancient town that once 
stood in what is now Egyptian desert, 
about 120 miles south of Cairo. Mounds 
of sand cover the site of the town—a 
prosperous place from 1200 to 2000 
years ago. 

Over thirty years ago two English 
research students. Dr. Grenfell and Dr. 
Hunt, dug in these mounds and chanced 
to open up discoveries that have fasci¬ 
nated thoughtful people ever since. 

An Amazing Collection 

They found that under one of the 
mounds was the rubbish heap of the 
now dead and buried city, and among 
the refuse there thrown away, but still 
partly preserved through all these cen¬ 
turies beneath the dry desert sands, were 
fragments of writing on the papyrus 
material that long ago was the common 
stuff on which people wrote. 

It was an amazing collection of odds 
and ends, including whole books, single 
leaves, parts of leaves, official docu¬ 
ments, trade accounts, poetry, and 
some bits of writing with quotations 
from great men in history. Nearly all 
of it was written in Greek. More than a 
thousand of these discovered fragments 
were brought away and carefully exam¬ 
ined. Now we are hearing more about 
them because Dr. Arthur Hunt, who is 
Professor of Papyrology, or writing on 
papyrus, at Oxford, is superintending a 
fresh examination of the material. 

Some of the Fragments 

Five and twenty years ago the world 
heard that among these fragments were 
some records of the sayings of Jesus 
that are recorded in the New Testa¬ 
ment and some that are not recorded 
there. It was then made known that 
through these papyri lost poems by 
Sappho and Pindar had been iecovered, 
and that Isocrates, the orator and 
politician, and Menander, the dramatist, 
were represented in some of the “ finds,” 
and that there were also additions to 
the known work of Thucydides. 

The more recent examination of these 
papyri discloses a leaf containing part 
of the works of Philo, the Jewish philoso¬ 
pher of the first century, whose influence 
in spreading Greek thought was notable. 
There are also some lines from Hero¬ 
dotus, a medical work, and historical 
studies of the Persian wars. In short, 
the range of brief references to ancient 
writings in this mass of fragmentary 
ancient papyri from Oxyrhynchus be¬ 
comes more and more impressive. 

In the Second Century 

But still its greatest interest remains in 
the evidence it has given that in the 
second century the words of Jesus were 
being circulated in Egypt and the East 
both as they are known to us through 
the Gospels and in other forms. It is 
now quite clear that sayings of Jesus 
had been written down by His followers 
and circulated widely between the time 
of the Crucifixion and the period when 
the Gospel narratives were composed, 
and that the writers of the Gospels 
quoted freely from these earlier writings. 

A leaf from a papyrus of such sayings 
was found at Oxyrhynchus ; others 
came from various sources. Most of 
them plainly correspond to similar 
sayings in the Gospels, though they are 
not taken from the Gospels ; and others, 
not included in the Gospels, bear clearly 
the stamp of the spirit and mind of 


Jesus. And so, in this strange way, the 
world is recovering from the municipal 
dust-lieaps of ancient Egypt words of 
Jesus that might have remained lost, 
with the vast number which were never 
used (even if they were known) by the 
writers of the Gospels. 

A Lost Gospel 

One of the discoveries was fragments 
of a papyrus roll which evidently was 
part of a lost Gospel, a sign that at any 
time other finds of great value may be 
retrieved from the preserving sands of 
the East. The formal lists of sayings 
begin usually with the words “ Jesus 
saitlr,” and here are some of the re¬ 
covered sayings. 

Jesus saith. Except ye make the Sabbath 
a real Sabbath ye shall not see the Father. 

This was His plea for a true worship in 
the heart rather than a mere keeping of 
formal rules. 

Jesus saith. Wherever theie are two they 
are not without God ; and wherever there 
is one alone 1 am with him. Raise the 
stone, and Viere thou shall find Me ; cleave 
the wood, and there am I. 

And this, which is confirmed in other 
writings : 

Jesus saith, Let not him who seeks cease 
until he finds ; and when he finds he shall 
be joyfully astonished; astonished he 
shall reach the Kingdom, and having 
reached the Kingdom he shall rest. 

The Kingdom of Heaven is within you, 
and whoever shall know himself shall find 
it. Strive therefore to know yourselves, 
and ye shall be aware that ye are the sons 
of the Father ; and ye shall know that ye 
aie in the city of God, and ye are the city. 

The World is a Bridge 

These aie examples of the sayings of 
Jesus from outside the Bible. Even from 
outside the Christian writings come 
messages from Him Who spoke as no 
other man has spoken. A Mohammedan 
mosque bears on its gateway the words: 

Jesus, on whom be peace, has said, The 
woild is merely a bridge : ye are to pass 
over it, and not build your dwellings on it. 

It is interesting to note that Professor 
Hunt has recently been examining more 
minutely from the papyri found at 
Oxyrhynchus 17 letters, 25 private docu¬ 
ments, 20 official documents, and 13 
book-keeping accounts, all, no doubt, 
giving glimpses of the kind of life lived 
long ago; but none of them can have a 
small fraction of the value of the before¬ 
unknown sayings of Jesus that were so 
strangely discovered there. 


AN OLD FRIEND’S TRIBUTE 

“ A Deeply Interested Reader and 
Well-Wisher,” sending from abroad a 
contribution in acknowledgment of 
Mr. Bellchambers’s services in preserving 
animal life in Australia, adds a warm 
tribute to the influence of the C.N. 
and My Magazine. 

She says : " I often find soul refresh¬ 
ment in the C.N. and My Magazine, both 
of which I have taken for years. You 
seem to me always to take the higher 
and truer view that I have longed with 
an intense yearning to see put forward. 
In the course of my 78 years I have seen 
great changes in public opinion on many 
subjects, and I am deeply thankful to 
have lived to see the C.N. and My 
Magazine, with their large, wholesome, 
humane, and inspiring influence and 
atmosphere. May God bless your work— 
and He surely will.” 

Such a view of a newspaper’s mission, 
most sincerely advanced, impresses us 
with at once a stimulus and a call for 
deep humility. 


LIZARDRY AND 
WIZARDRY 
A Very Odd Fellow 

THE QUEER BEGINNING 
OF THINGS 

Many years ago a zoologist was 
offering rewards to any native of 
Central Australia who brought him 
beast or reptile. 

Sweets or sticks of tobacco were the 
prizes, and eager Bushmen brought 
into camp all sorts of creatures in all 
sorts of conditions ! 

One day a native brought in a large 
skinlc, Tiliqua occipitalis. This lizard 
has short, stumpy legs; its body drags 
along the ground. 

The zoologist was busy, so he said 
to the native, “ Take care of it. Don’t 
let it go.” 

The man smiled and put the lizard 
down on the sand. It crawled away as 
fast as its short legs would let it, which 
was quite slowly. Then, after three 
or four yards, it stopped, as the native 
knew it would. 

It was dead, killed by the burning 
heat of the sand. The skinlc must 
shelter during the heat of the day, or the 
sand will roast it to death. 

Buried for the Summer 

No wonder that some of the frogs 
in this country bury themselves deeply 
and go to sleep for the summer, just 
as the dormice in England bury them¬ 
selves and go to sleep for the winter. 

What the scientist calls aestivation 
is carried to a fine art by the water¬ 
holding frog, a tiny fellow, which drinks 
enough water to keep his body moist for 
twelve or even eighteen months of 
drought. Natives sometimes dig him 
out of his deep burrow, where he lies 
like a little orange, without any sign of 
life, and they squeeze a teaspoonful 
or two of water from him when they 
are desperate with thirst. 

The more we know of reptiles the moie 
curious do they appear. For instance, 
the Zoo is just now rejoicing in the 
arrival of some Stehlin’s lizards from 
the Canary Islands. They are common 
in their nathe haunts, but rare in collec¬ 
tions because they are very quick and 
lurk among rock crevices. 

Curious Tastes 

But they cannot resist cheese ! A 
simple, funnel-shaped trap was made 
and baited with cheese and tomatoes, 
and soon there were plenty of Stehhn’s 
lizards for Regent’s Park. 

Some lizards love seaweed, others 
prefer moths, some like carrion. The 
big iguanas have a passion for yellow 
flowers. Anyone who saw the excite¬ 
ment they show at a yellow rose might 
think there was poetry hidden under 
their ugly chests ; but they show just as 
much emotion over a piece of ragwort. 

The lizard is an odd fellow, but do not 
let us laugh at him. If reptiles had not 
crawled out of the waters there would 
have been no beasts and birds for us to 
love. The reptile may not be very 
beautiful, but he was the beginning of 
something that became beautiful at last. 


EGGS FOR THANKSGIVING 

Not to be outdone by the other 
parishioners of Little Timberden, near 
Shoreham, who are preparing for the 
Harvest Thanksgiving, an old brown 
hen laid two eggs in the chancel. 

The old hen was first discovered in the 
middle of the Communion Table, sitting 
there as determinedly as if she had paid 
for a sitting. Driven forth, she returned 
and laid an egg. 

Holy Writ declares that the sparrow 
and the turtle-dove may find a nest on 
the Altar of God, and the old brown hen 
was suffered to leave her offering there. 

She laid two more eggs before finding 
another place. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



LABRADOR’S NEW TRADE 
The frozen fish trade is to be 
established on a large scale .'n 
Newfoundland and Labrador. 
A number of freezing stations 
ha v e been set up along the coasts. 





ANTLERS FROM THE ARCTIC 
Eskimos are now collecting thou¬ 
sands of reindeer antlers for 
sale to traders, as the last trad¬ 
ing ships of the >ear will soon 
leave Greenland for Europe. 


FRUIT IN THE FAR NORTH 
In the late summer the Ostyaks 
of West Siberia gather large 
quantities of cranberries. The 
hedges are burned every ten 
5 ears to improve the growth. 


A GIBRALTAR TUNNEL 
It is proposed to build a 
tunnel 20 miles long 
under the Strait of Gib¬ 
raltar to connect Spain 
with North Africa, and 
sounding operations will 
shortly be begun. 


A TL ANTIC 


WINTER IN THE SOUTH 
Ticrra del Fuego is now one of 
the coldest places in America, 
with a mean temperature just 
above freezing-point. Snow falls 
there every month of the year. 



THE CONGO’S RICHES 
Prospectors have dis¬ 
covered that the gold- 
bearing region of the 
Congo extends farther 
south than was thought. 
Important alluvial de¬ 
posits have been found 
in the Kivu district. 


OPENING UP TANGANYIKA 
A railway extension has been 
completed in Tanganyika from 
Moshi to Arusha, giving settlers 
in the highlands of Mount Meru 
direct access to the coast. 


NEW ZEALAND'S DAIRIES 


Exports of butter aiid cheese 

V 

from New Zealand in the past 


and 82,500 tons respectively, 


showing a large increase over 


the previous season. 

\ 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
A Delightful Programme for the 
Autumn Season 

London’s school holidays are over, but 
the Children’s Theatre has opened its 
doors for the autumn and for the child¬ 
ren when their day’s lessons are over. 

While the children who were lucky 
enough to have holidays away from 
London were enjoying them the Child¬ 
ren’s Theatre was busying itself with 
putting in more seats for them when 
they returned, and with making the 
stage and the play more easily seen. 

At the same time many other prepara¬ 
tions were going on with the programme. 
One of the things in it will be a play by 
14-year-old Ann Casson, who is Sybil 
Thorndike’s little girl, and Sybil Thorn¬ 
dike, as many children will remember, 
played the part of Saint Joan in the play 
Mr. Shaw wrote about Joan of Arc. 
Ann Casson’s play is called The 
Camwells arc Coming, and the things 
that happen in it took place some forty 
years ago, long before Ann was born. 

Then there is to be a musical play 
by Eric Forbes, who tells about The 
Seventeenth Highwayman ; and another, 
Bolsters, by Margaret Carter, and 
many old favourites. 

They will make coming back to school 
worth while. 


ROUND THE WORLD IN 21 DAYS 

The Graf Zeppelin, by its wonderful 
journey round the world in twenty-one 
days, has shown the vast possibilities 
of the airship. 

The journey, which began and ended 
at Lakehurst, New Jersey, was made in 
four stages, stops being made at Fried- 
richshaven in Germany, Tokyo, and 
Los Angeles, and it included the crossing 
of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 

The distance covered was about 21,000 
miles, and the actual flying time was 
less than twelve days. 


THE LIBRARY OF PEACE 
20 Books for Everybody 

We are frequently asked for a list 
of books on Peace and the League of 
Nations, and we gladly give this list 
of books, which can be obtained from 


the League of Nations 

Union, 

F5. 

Grosvenor Gardens, SAV.x. 



Women Peacemakers . . 

. 2s. 

6d. 

Champions of Peace. . . 

. 3s. 

6d. 

Peeps at the League . . 

. 2s. 

6d. 

League School Book . . 

. is. 

6d. 

The United World . . . 

. is. 

9d. 

Story of the League . . 

. is. 

6d. 

How the LeagueWorks 

. IS. 

6d. 

League and World’s Workers 

• IS. 

6d. 

Organising Peace .... 


2d. 

Aims and Organisation . . 

. 2S. 


Teachers and World Peace. 

. IS. 

6d. 

The Fight for Peace . . 

. 2S. 


From Idea to Reality . . 

. 5s. 


The League at Work . . 

. 3S. 

6d. 

What the League Is . . 

. 2S. 

Gd. 

Little Book of the League . 

. 2S. 


Little Book of the I.L.O. . 

. 2S. 


History of the I.L.O. . . 

. 2s. 

6d. 

Paris to Locarno and After 

. 5s. 


World Loyalty .... 

. 2s. 

6d. 

Most of those books are bound in 


cloth. There are cheaper copies in 
paper covers. 


SHREWSBURY’S FLOWER CASTLE 

Rock gardens we know, but Shrews¬ 
bury is the first Flower Castle. 

The Shropshire Horticultural Society 
has presented the fine old castle to 
Shrewsbury as a gift from the flower 
lovers who make the annual flower 
show a thing of beauty and of profit. 

Shrewsbury Castle’s grandeur has 
existed for many a day ; the life of the 
flowers is short, even when the blooms 
take prizes at the show which is held 
among the trees in a bend of the Severn. 

But their fragile beauty may now be 
said to support the massive stones of 
the castle ; and this is by no means the 
first benefit, and will not be the last, 
that they and the Shropshire gardeners 
have conferred on the historic town. 


ONE DAY LONG AGO 
A Bit From a Father’s 
Fortune 

Out of a Big Bonanza has come a 
gift of £500,000 for teaching the science 
of engineering. 

A Big Bonanza is a slang American 
term for a great stroke of money¬ 
making, and only a few remember 
how the words wfcre born more than 
fifty years ago. 

John Mackay was toiling along as a 
mine prospector in 1873, and was not 
making a great deal of profit for his 
mining company, when he suddenly 
stumbled on the Comstock lode. This 
was the Big Bonanza, the fortune maker. 

The first consequence was that in a 
week the shares of the company shot up 
from sevenpence-halfpenny to £370. 

The second consequence was that, 
because John Mackay became a million¬ 
aire when the grandfatliersof the youngest 
generation of C.N. readers were playing 
marbles, the son of John has now been 
able to endow the pursuit of knowledge 
with this gift of £300,000. 


BEETLES AND PRICKLY PEARS 

Thirty-five cases of beetles'are on their 
way from Texas to Australia to settle 
on the land. 

These agricultural emigrants will be 
planted out in North Queensland, where 
another alien immigrant, the prickly 
pear, settled and took hold some thirty 
years ago. 

Such adaptiveness and resource were 
shown by the prickly pear that it now 
covers millions of acres. Neither poison 
sprays, nor poison gas, nor all the 
devices of the botanist have driven it 
off the face of the country. 

One of the ways to drive it out is 
to breed parasites to feed on it. The 
Texas beetle likes the prickly pear 
leaves that Queensland has to spare. 
It has already eaten up some thousands 
of acres. More power to its jaws ! 


GROW MORE NUTS 
A Word to the Fruit Farmer 

According to the industrious persons 
who collect information from the fruit 
growers all over the country this is to 
be a good year for walnuts. 

That is good news, because there is 
no nut with quite the savour of the 
English walnut, especially when it is 
young and has to be peeled to reveal its 
sweet heart. The kiln-dried walnuts 
which come from abroad later in the year 
are not to be compared with it. 

Other nuts have not done so well this 
year. The Kentish cob, which is a source 
of pride to the Garden of England, has 
fallen short; filberts in general are 
but scanty. 

The Royal Horticultural Society 
which holds special shows for apples and 
pears and plums, not to mention roses, 
carnations, daffodils, and chrysanthe¬ 
mums, has now set aside an exhibition 
to be specially devoted to nuts. 

This ought to lead to a better culti¬ 
vation of the English nut. The Kentish 
cob, already mentioned, is grown on a 
tree which is trained in hollow formation, 
seven feet high, some six feet through. 
The same attention given to other 
English nuts might ensure a regular 
supply, even of the walnut, which in a 
recent year was so scarce that the crop 
of a walnut tree sold for /40 and the 
walnuts went up to 2s. a pound—which 
is absurd. 

Nuts, we may add, besides being good 
food, provide excellent material on 
which to sharpen young teeth. 


THE LITTER LOUT AT SHALF0RD 

A correspondent writes to say that 
he has rarely seen a common so littered 
as the common near Shalford in Surrey 
was the other night. 
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THE EDITORS WINDOW 


The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden u/aters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 
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Written in the Grass 

t. Paul’s has another open- 
air pulpit—a little bank 
of green grass rising not far 
from the site of the old open-air 
pulpit destroyed in 1643. From 
this new pulpit one of the most 
charming texts in the world is 
announced continually : 

The soul is dyed the colour of its 
leisure thoughts. 

No human voice calls out this 
text. It is written on the grass, 
printed in fair plain letters which 
are made of tiny plants closely 
wedged together. 

The bank rises sharply from 
the path, holding up its message 
clearly, and is backed by a mass of 
sweet and homely flowers, snap¬ 
dragons, dwarf dahlias, globes 
of golden privet, a fuchsia or two. 
Behind these are dense holly 
bushes, which reach to the foot 
of the great towering mass of the 
cathedral walls. 

Once you have seen it you 
cannot forget this little green 
pulpit, and the beautiful words 
sink deep into your mind. The 
maker of the text was Dean 
Inge. He said it once when he 
was preaching, and a certain 
gardener was listening. It seemed 
to him that this lovely truth 
should be told again and again, 
and so he had the happy idea of 
making a garden of it, and the 
garden became the new open-air 
pulpit of St. Paul’s. Both the 
Gardener and the Dean are 
preaching there. 

You would think there was not 
much leisure in the world if you 
sat down by these talking leaves, 
close by the south gate of the 
cathedral gardens. The traffic 
from three roadways surges by, 
one of them the busiest street 
in the City, Cannon Street ; 
another the oldest street in the 
City, Watling Street ; the third 
the road that has grown round 
the Cathedral Precincts and is 
generally known as St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. 

Thousands of people pass daily 
by the spot, engrossed in thoughts 
of business, or work, or pleasure. 
The working world drives them 
on in its machine. When the 
wheels slow down, and before 
they start whirring again, come 
the leisure hours, and then we 
think of the things that are in 
our minds all the time, kept down 
under the stress of work. 

Sometimes they are beautiful 
thoughts, mixed up with pictures 
of dawn and sunset, birds, and 
the rolling hills. Sometimes they 
are loving thoughts of those 
we hold dear. Sometimes, alas, 
they are mean and unkind 
thoughts—hatred of the people 
about us, and desires for revenge. 

The soul registers each one, 
takes on a speck of colour, fair 
or foul, and presently, as the 
years go by, looks out of a human 
face and says : See zvhal secret 
thoughts have made of me. 


Do You Know One ? 

Quite often a good-natured man 
takes out a five-pound note, 
gives it to the Shaftesbury Society’s 
secretary, and says: 

That is to send five kiddies to the sea 
for a fortnight. I don’t know how you 
do it for the money. Wonderful ! 

“ Mind you,” the man will add 
carefully, “ I am not interested in 
your Sunday Schools and missions, 
but I do believe in the way you get 
these slum kiddies boots and holidays. 
I’m not religious myself.” 

Many and many a man says that, 
and says it often. 

But the odd thing is that every 
single movement to give slum children 
practical things like holidays, spinal 
carriages, clothes, and milk was 
started, and is still being run, by 
people who are religious, people so 
religious that they consider the Sunday 
School as important as the holiday 
scheme. 

We cannot think of one great 
charity started or staffed by those who 
are " not religious.” 

-3 

Trees 

Chicago has been dedicating trees to one 
of America’s young poets killed in the war— 
Joyce Kilmer. This is what he wrote of Trees. 

I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree, 

A tree whose hungry mouth is prest 
Against the earth’s sweet, flowing 
breast ; 

A tree that looks at God all day, 

And lifts her leafy arms to pray ; 

A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair ; 

Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 
Who intimately lives with rain. 

Poems are made by fools like me, 

But only God can make a tree. 

© 

A Lift for Mother 

JvJobodv receives more cutf«, in the 
way of hard words, than the 
taxicab driver when men talk of 
him together. They say he is rarely 
satisfied. Few, perhaps, would credit 
him with chivalry. Yet here is a true 
story which shows that sometimes 
they might do so. 

A lady drove up to the gates of a 
hospital, carrying a bunch of flowers. 
Her dress told that she was well off. 
Her mission was evidently one of 
kindness. The driver of her taxi 
raised his cap as he opened the door 
and accepted his fare. 

Just then a poor old lady, with her 
arm in a sling, came out of the gate. 
The cabman stepped up to her, and 
paid, “ Do you want a lift, mother ? ” 
She looked from the taximan to his 
taxi, and answered, “ I should like 
it, but I have no money.” “ Oh,” 
said the driver, “ that’s all right. I 
wasn’t thinking of that. Jump in. 
Where do you live ? I’ll run you home.” 

And so he did. And he is not the 
only one who does such things. 


A Family is Worth Keeping 

“ Down with the family ! ” preaches 
Bolshevism. " The family is 
an absurd, old-fashioned institution.” 

But it is-a curious fact that of 609 
boys discharged from Borstal last year 
only 129 came from good homes. That 
looks as if the family is important, 
after all. In most English families 
there is love, and in most English 
families the boys grow up honest. 
Only 129 boys out of 609 went wrong 
in spite of home influence. 

Since an ounce of fact is worth a 
pound of theory it seems better to 
stick to the family, and strive with 
every nerve to make family life per¬ 
fection, than to send all our children 
to the workhouse to be educated by 
the State. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

'J’here are no cathedrals in America, 
a traveller tells us. But he should 
see some of the bathrooms ! 

B 

goMEBODY is asking which is the 
commonest crime among literary 
men. Surely it is writing. 

Q 

Anything youth has a mind to do, 
remarks a lady, it can do. Any¬ 
thing, if it has a mind. 

a 

JTountain pens, according to a head¬ 
master, are responsible for much 
bad writing. It is 
usually the boy, 
not the master, 
who says that, 
a 

A fashion ex¬ 
pert writes 
of The Last 
Thing in Hats. 
Nightcaps ? 

B 

Two missing 
stanzas of 
Home, Sweet 
Home have been 
found. We fear they will be powerless 
to persuade the motorist. 

a 

Pure milk is indigestible. Yet the 
thoughtful milkman gets punished 
if he waters it. 

0 

There are enough cars in America 
for everybody to ride at once. 
Now the pedestrian will be safe. 

. E 

Jt is predicted that women barbers will 
never be a success. If they are it 
will be by a close shave. 

a 

The fanner’s boy is expected to turn 
‘ out in all weathers. Whatever else 
may be expected, he also turns in in all 
weathers. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
r J\\XiCABMEN have given 200 orphans 
a day’s sightseeing in London 
this summer. 

r J ~'he most dangerous railway level 
crossings in England are to be’ 
abolished. 

^fter rescuing a boy from the river 
at Tottenham a man jumped 
into a car and drove quickly away. 


Peler Puck 
Wants To Know 



If the man who was 
boarded out ever 
got in 


Home Again 

T oday I met a Captain who 
was twenty years at sea, 

“ Twenty long and golden years,” 
is what he said to me, 

And when he saw the London 
houses gleaming in the rain 
He sighed for Bagdad's shining 
towers and golden domes again. 

And though across the city 
came the clear note of a bell; 
He heard the far blue waters as 
they proudly rose and fell ; 
And when the newsboys cried their 
news so swiftly down the street 
The golden boys of Samarkand 
he raised his eyes to greet. 

“ Y OUR England is too small 
and dark,” he laughed 
and said to me. 

‘‘I’d rather coast and learn and 
tame some blue and bitter sea. 
From Kandahar to Rio there are 
faces all aglow, 

The white, the black, the amber 
ones, the faces that I know.” 

“ guT don't you know (I 
laughed at him) that in 
our hedgerows now 
The birds sing sweeter songs than 
all the shining East can know ? 
Oh, Samarkand and Cyprus and 
the Islands of the Blest 
Have not one English daffodil in 
dewy yellow drest. 

“And don’t you know that 
English trees are just a 
mist of green 

Against a bluer twilight sky than 
you have ever seen, 

And don’t you know— ” and 
then he smiled and turned his 
face away 

To hide the secret that had bound 
his wandering feet to stay. 

Flora Sandstrom 


What Will Bevil Do ? 


YYTe have a friend, a boy of 
nineteen, and he still has 
not decided what profession he will 
take up. He seems to be specially 
fitted for nothing! His only out¬ 
standing point is that he has a 
genius for fun. Wherever Bevil comes, 
comes laughter and joy. 

He turns our troubles into jokes 
in the most light-hearted and witty 
way. We wish, rather, that he would 
write, and give us a good nonsense 
book. Meanwhile, he doesn’t know 
how he is loved wherever he goes, 
simply because the mere sight of tall, 
dark-eyed Bevil seems to cause his 
friends to forget all their bothers. 
So infectious is the flow of good 
spirits! People like Bevil are rare 
and precious. 

And as we stood the other day in 
Guildford, under the yew tree at the 
grave of the writer of Alice in Wonder¬ 
land, we thought how appropriate is the 
text on it which says that where Christ 
is there also is His servant. For to be 
His servant is certainly to be joyful. 

One Purpose 

Yet I doubt not through the ages one 
increasing purpose runs, 

And the thoughts of men are widened 
with the process of the suns. 

Tennyson 
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A BALLOON TO GO UP 50,000 FEET? 


THE WANDERING 
SINGER 

A MUSICAL CHAPTER OF 
OUR TIME 

Carrying the Songs of the 
Hebrides About the Earth 

THE SONG OF THE SEAL 

There was once a man named David 
Kennedy who had a prosperous busi¬ 
ness in Perth. 

He also had a remarkably fine voice 
and a great knowledge of music. One 
day it came to him that it was his 
mission in life to travel across the seas 
singing the old songs of Scotland to the 
Scottish exiles scattered about the world. 

David Kennedy had a wife and family, 
but they did not say him nay. So he 
threw up his business and spent most 
of his life travelling about the Dominions, 
and most of his bairns went with him. 

Difficult Travelling 

Those were the days vvhen a voyage to 
Australia meant three months in a 
sailing ship. Even when the long pitch¬ 
ing and tossing were over travel on land 
was not safe or comfortable. The 
Kennedys travelled through the bush or 
over the prairies in wagons, for there 
were no railways, roads, or bridges most 
of the way. They had to cross chasms 
on tree trunks, or be hauled across on 
wire ropes, and they had to swim their 
horses over rivers. 

Once in New’ Zealand they had to 
cross the River Waitaki wfith their four- 
liorse coach, piano, seven passengers, 
and luggage. The river was a mile 
broad. A big Norwegian undertook 
to show them the way, going ahead on 
horseback. The animals staggered 
through the swift waters till suddenly 
the Norwegian threw up his hand iii 
warning and—disappeared. 

Horse and man had sunk into a gulf, 
and were swept aw r ay. But the horse 
got him ashore farther down the river, 
and I10 returned to bring the coach 
safely across. 

A Journey in Sleighs 

Another time, in Canada, they had to 
make a journey in open sleighs through 
a fierce snowstorm in order to fulfil a 
concert engagement. Although the tw'o 
sleighs were only three yards apart they 
constantly lost sight of each other, and 
two of the Kennedys were frost bitten. 

But it was all worth while W’hen 
farmers and shepherds rode a hundred 
miles or more to crowd a candle-lit barn 
and listen breathlessly to the songs of 
old Scotland. 

At tw’elve Marjorie Kennedy became 
her father’s accompanist. All the children 
could sing, and soon they could provide 
quartettes, W’hich gave the father some 
rest during his recitals. They practised 
eight hours a day, and went to kirk 
twice on Sundays. All over the world 
they became famous as the Singing 
Kennedys ; their concerts were crowded. 
Still they only sang the Scottish songs. 

Lace-Edged Kilts 

^ Three of the young Kennedys went to 
study singing in Italy. The youths 
were engaged to sing leading parts in 
opera there, and once, in “ Lucy of 
Lammermoor,” w r ere disgusted at having 
to wear lace-edged kilts ! 

In a theatre fire these three perished 
together. David Kennedy never re¬ 
covered from the shock. The Singing 
Kennedys lost their beloved head. 
Marjorie Kennedy married a brilliant 
man of science, Alec Fraser, but again 
tragedy overtook her. The young 
widow was left with two children. She 
became a teacher, music critic, and 
lecturer in Edinburgh. 

One day she came across a collection 
of Breton airs gathered by Professor 
Ducoudray at the request of the 
French Government. “ Perhaps there 
are beautiful Gaelic songs which ought 
to be collected too," thought Mrs. 
Kennedy Fraser. So one day in 1905 


N ext spring Professor Piccard of 
Brussels will try to rise to a height 
of ten miles in a balloon. 

His attempt is not merely to establish 
a record, but at a height where the air is 
very thin and rarefied to examine with 
proper instruments those mysterious 
rays which are always coming into the 
Earth from outer space and for that 
reason are called cosmic rays. 

These rays, examined by Professor 
Millikan on high mountains in America, 
will penetrate several inches of lead and 
more than 30 feet of water. They are 
more penetrating than radium rays or 
any X-rays. 

In coming through the atmosphere 
they strike against innumerable millions 


Continued from the previous column 
a wet, sick, weary woman made the 
horrible, and often impossible, crossing 
from Oban to the little isle of Eriskay. 
On that treeless, storm-swept isle she 
found a people who lived in stone huts 
with their chickens and beasts, who had 
to spin and weave their own clothes, and 
to catch fish or starve. And she found 
that these people had the lovely songs. 

Ever since then she has haunted the 
islands of the Hebrides, making friends 
with the old people and coaxing them 
to sing for her over the peat fires. Thus 
she has been able to give the world such 
exquisite songs as the Eriskay Love 
Lilt, Kishmul’s Galley, The Christ 
Child’s Lullaby, and the Milking Croon. 
Now she has crowned her work by a 
book called A Life of Song, which every 
music lover must cherish. 


of molecules of the air. At a height 
of ten miles they may record themselves 
on Professor Piccard’s instruments in 
such a way as to reveal more exactly 
their nature and origin. 

At that height the air, so much 
thinner that it will impede the rays less, 
cannot be breathed. The car of the 
Professor’s balloon will therefore be a 
sealed cabin, which will take its own 
atmosphere with it. 

Ten miles is a great height for a 
balloon. It is three miles higher than 
Glaisherand Coxwell reached in Victorian 
days (being nearly frozen in the attempt), 
and it approaches the region where the 
air, instead of growdng colder, is believed 
to become warmer. 


She tells one unforgetable tale in it. 
Once she was lying on a flat beach 
with two friends, hidden from the view 
of some great grey seals basking on a 
weed-grown reef. 

“ Smg to them,” suggested her 
friends, and she sang the first phrase of a 
song taught her in the Long Ago by an 
old woman who had said it was “ a seal 
song.” At once the seals answered. 
First came a chorus of single notes, 
then silence, and then a solo voice which 
sang a new r and beautiful phrase. 

The voice of the seal w’as so beautiful 
that Mrs. Fraser says she would feel she 
had dreamed it all if she had not had 
two witnesses. 

It is very good to know that the 
Government has acknowledged Mrs. 
Kennedy Fraser's work by a Civil List 
Pension and a decoration. 


KENT’S NEW TOWNS 

WHAT IS HAPPENING ? 

Life in the Model Villages 
Round the Mines 

A PLEA FOR PATIENCE 

The C.N. has always been interested 
in the attempts made in Kent to plan 
the development of the county wisely— 
preserving its attractions W’hile utilising 
its natural resources. 

Here was a good opportunity, for 
instance, of working a coalfield in a 
region as yet unspoiled by mining 
ugliness. There can be no denial of the 
ugliness of the average pit village almost 
everywhere before the present genera¬ 
tion. Need that be ? People w’ho have 
opinions about the unm -sary clashing 
of the ideas of usefulness and of agree¬ 
able surroundings say it need not be. 
Utility need not look ugly. Well, Kent 
could make a fair start with her mining 
villages. A start has begun, and The 
Times has sent a correspondent to see 
how it is getting on. 

Nothing Quite Right 

The report is disappointing. It centres 
on the village of Aylesham, one of the 
garden variety of villages most fully 
developed. The village aims at housing 
the men working at the Snowdown 
colliery. It has become inhabited chiefly 
by miners from tlie north of England 
and from South Wales, who have moved 
southward from mining regions that are 
falling out of use to a comparatively'new 
coalfield which is trying to be an im¬ 
provement on the old style. Yet dis¬ 
satisfaction is rife. 

Certainly it communicates itself to 
the reader of this report. Apparently 
nothing is quite right yet. A living wage 
can be earned by men whose health is 
good, except that house rent is high, 
14s. 6d. a W’eek for those who are earning 
from 42s. to 52s. a week, and those who 
are not in full work fall into debt at this 
rate, while no one has anything to spare. 

A Sad Picture 

Life in the village is dull. Shops are 
few. Amusements are scanty. There is 
no kinema, no club, no institute. Prices 
are high. Land for building is costly. 
Boredom reigns. All the change that can 
be looked for is an occasional trip by 
cycle or motor-omnibus to Canterbury 
or Dover. A large proportion of the 
garden plots is neglected and over- 
growm with weeds. 

It is not a pleasant picture. It sug¬ 
gests that the garden village is somehow 
not a success. 

But is not this view of Aylesham 
unfairly premature ? The place was 
started" in the expectation that it might 
have 10,000 inhabitants and be a small 
town. It now has only about 3000. All 
such places, unless they are begun with 
considerable capital in reserve, as in 
model places like Bournville and Port 
Sunlight, must at first be raw and in¬ 
complete.' Even the purely residential 
settlements, now rather common on the 
south coast, are for a time terribly in¬ 
complete and odd to the eye of the 
passer-by. What else can be expected ? 

Hope for the Future 

Aylesham is in its pioneer period. 
To subject it to a critical scrutiny is not 
unlike the pulling up of plants in a 
newdy-made garden to see how they are 
growing. No new beginning can be 
expected to have the advantages of 
forms of life long settled and matured. 

Those who take a part in new en¬ 
terprises, whether in a virgin country 
abroad or on a Kentish down, cannot 
reasonably hope for all the amenities of 
life to immediately surround them. 
Still less ought the social critic to 
expect such an impossibility. 


JOAN OF ARC IN PARIS 



Here is the statue ot Joan 0 ! Arc in Paris which, as described on page 1, was secretly altered 
by the sculptor while it was temporarily stored in his studio. The alteration was not 
discovered until some time afterwards. 
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THE BLACKFELLOWS 

DYING FROM LACK OF 
FOOD 

Story of the First White Man 
to Go Their Way 

FINDING AN OCEAN 

Two sadly contrasted messages came 
home from Australia the other day. 

One celebrated a discovery of gold 
among the greatest in history ; the 
other related the. fearful straits to 
which famine has reduced the original 
owners of the continent, the native 
Blackfellows. 

One message tells of the unveiling by 
the Premier of Western Australia of a 
memorial tablet at Golden Valley, 
near Southern Cross, to commemorate 
the discovery of 42 years ago, which led 
to a subsequent production of 170 
million pounds' worth of gold in that 
field of abounding riches. The other 
dable tells us that natives in Central 
Australia are dying of scurvy and 
starvation owing'to lack of proper food. 

Victims of a Drought 

It comes as a surprise to hear of the 
hardy Blackfellows in their natural 
conditions brought to such a sad 
extremity, but they are the victims of a 
drought extending over six years. We 
are so accustomed to read of scurvy as 
one of the chief ills of early Arctic 
exploration and of the great sea voyages 
made by our sailors before Captain 
Cook discovered how to keep men 
healthy on board ship that it surprises 
us to hear of scurvy in a land where we 
should expect to find, at any rate, 
sufficient fruit and vegetation to keep 
the malady at bay. 

But the first white man to tread the 
area where the natives are now suffering 
■was maimed for life by this very 
malady, contracted in Central Australia. 
That man, one of the great heroes of 
travel in desert ways, was John McDouall 
Stuart, who, after a series of magnificent 
attempts, marched from end to end of 
the continent, leaving one ocean behind 
him in the south to find a second in the 
torrid north. 

Fierce Heat of the Sun 

Many men have died as these natives 
are dying in the Australian wilds, of 
thirst, starvation, and scurvy; Stuart 
endured all three, but survived to bring 
his work to a triumphant conclusion. At 
one time the heat of the Sun was so 
fierce that all the screws in his boxes 
were drawn; all horn handles and 
combs split into fine layers, the lead 
dropped from the explorers’ pencils, 
their finger-nails became as brittle as 
glass, and their hair ceased to grow. 

It was in conditions of great hardship 
and privation that scurvy attacked 
Stuart. He and his horses had to go for 
over a hundred hours at a time without 
water. Two of the horses went mad, 
and his own horse, with a last expiring 
effort, dashed madly away with him into 
the scrub, threw him, and nearly kicked 
him to death. All this time scurvy 
had him in its grip. His mouth and 
gums were so swollen and sore that he 
could not take solid food ; his hands 
and arms were useless. 

A Buried Record 

Curiously, the ancestors of these 
dying natives were a greater stumbling- 
block to him than scurvy and starva¬ 
tion. They, not Nature, drove him 
back. He went again and got through. 

The picture of his finding the Indian 
Ocean ranks with the discovery of the 
Pacific by Balboa. An inscription on a 
tree trunk still marks the spot where, in 
the best hidden-treasure tale tradition, 
Stuart carved a message for those who 
came after: “ Dig one foot—S.,” 

directing them to the buried record of 
his liard-won triumph. 


A CHANCE FOR 
TWELVE PIT BOYS 

Making Them Into 
Farmers 

SCOUT TROOP FOR OVERSEAS 

A good Scout has in him the makings 
of a good colonist. 

At Eynsham Hall Park, near Witney, 
a course of training to make him one 
has resulted in sending out a dozen 
good lads to Australia. 

The first idea of the scheme, which 
owed its success to the energy and 
patience of Miss Doris Mason, one of the 
few lady Scout Commissioners, was to 
try to fit groups of boys from the 
mining villages for emigration. 

A camp was formed with a nucleus 
of twelve lads from the distressed 
mining areas, and the local farmers each 
took one boy as a pupil, driving into 
him as much instruction in as many 
branches of farming as they could in 
three months. The evenings and the 
week-ends were spent in camp, where 
clearing up, cleaning up, and making 
things ship-shape wefe first a lesson, 
then a game, and lastly a habit. 

What Three Months Did 

When the boys arrived at Witney 
from Durham they were weedy and thin ; 
on the farm and in the camp they 
became healthy, clear-eyed, robust. 
Their mental training kept pace with 
their physical improvement. In a word, 
they became self-reliant, handy, dis¬ 
ciplined, and hopeful young fellows. 

They were able at the end of their 
three-months training to do their own 
cooking, washing, and mending. They 
had a good idea of personal and camp 
hygiene. There was no litter lout 
among them ; they were just a little 
company of a dozen lads' who had 
learned to take a pride in good work 
well done. 

They have just arrived in Australia, 
and the C.N. wishes them well. 

COLUMBUS’S SHIP 
Santa Maria to Sail Again 

Christopher Columbus, resting beneath 
a very massive tomb in Seville Cathedral, 
wilt go voyaging in his Santa Maria no 
more. But next spring a new Santa 
Maria will start forth on his centuries- 
old voyage. 

The new caravel is made exactly 
like the old. It stands by the same 
wharf of Palos, on the Rio Tinto, from 
which Columbus set out toward the 
setting Sun. 

One day next spring the King of 
Spain will come to Palos, archbishops 
and courtiers will come with him, and 
with the same ceremony as in the days of 
Ferdinand of Aragon and Isabella of 
Castile the new Santa Maria will set 
sail down the river for the open sea. 

On her 90-foot deck she will carry a 
block of stone from the Palos quarries, 
and this will be the pedestal of the statue 
to Columbus in San-Domingo, where the 
dominion which was to be the New 
Spain was sighted at two o'clock on a 
Friday morning in October, 1492. 


Good crops of figs are .ripening in 
Finsbury Circus and several City 
gardens. 

More than 2600 swimming certificates 
have been awarded to Tottenham school- 
children in one year. 

Sixty pounds of potatoes grown from 
one pound of seed have won a prize at 
a Chertsey allotment show. 

A postcard posted in 1879 has just 
been found in a crevice of a Reading 
pillar-box dismantled for repairs. 


LISTENING TO THE 

Band 

The Good Bandmaster 
and the Crippled Boy 

By a Correspondent in the West Country 

In the shaded gardens of an old pro¬ 
vincial town the band of the Duke of 
Wellington’s Regiment was playing. 

Under an American wych elm tree, 
with its umbrella-like branches, a small 
crippled boy sat on a tricycle, smiling 
happily and beating time to the music 
with his pale, delicate hand. 

He was about the youngest of all the 
listeners there, and he certainly looked 
the happiest. When the concert came 
to an end and the National Anthem 
had been played he tricycled quickly 
to the bandstand. The bandmaster was 
coming quickly down the steps. He 
saw the crippled boy and paused. The 
boy eagerly held up to him an autograph 
book and asked him for his signature, 
explaining to him that he was making 
a collection of these from all the band¬ 
masters who came, week by week, in 
memory of his happy mornings spent 
in listening to the music of their bands. 

Courtesy and Kindness 

The bandmaster took the pen the 
boy offered him and gravely and care¬ 
fully wrote his name'and his regiment in 
the book. He was glad, it se'emed, to 
have the chance to perform this act of 
courtesy and kindness to the boy who 
was so sorely handicapped for life’s 
journey, and who was facing it with 
such gay courage. 

A lady watching the incident went 
next day to the gardens, and, finding the 
cripple, had a talk with him. He told 
her that he had a sister and a brother 
far worse crippled than he. The brother 
had gone to the Land where the lame are 
lame no longer '; his sister for eighteen 
years had been unable to walk, and 
could not move about as he did. 

A Small Banjo 

Asked what she did, he said, " She 
makes lovely bead butterflies, all 
colours. They are so pretty ! ” 

" And you,” continued his new friend, 
" do you love music that you come 
here so often ? ” 

“ Oh, I do,” he replied ; “ and I wish 
so much I could play the cornet, but 
my mother thinks it would be too heavy 
for me.” 

“ Have you ever tried its w’eight ? ” 

“ I have never had the luck,” he said. 

" Well,” said the lady, " we will 
consult the bandmaster and see what 
he thinks about it.” 

When the music ended they did so, 
and the bandmaster instantly sent for 
the cornet player, who, kneeling down 
on the grass, allowed the boy to take 
the instrument in his hands. 

But the bandmaster shook his head. 

“ That is not quite the thing for him,” 
he said. “ A small banjo would be better, 
and lighter for him to hold.” He looked 
kindly at the boy’s eager face, aged by 
suffering but full of intelligence. 

Saving Up 

The child was thrilled by the whole 
occurrence, and went home to pour out 
his tale in the ears of his parents. 

He has a mother who will gladly go 
without a summer dress to supply a 
pleasure or a want for either of her 
children. His new friend went to see 
her too. She and the boy are saving 
up for the banjo and the lessons which 
he will need to learn it. 

The C.N. wishes him success with his 
playing, and will be glad when he can 
brighten.with his music the long hours 
his sister spends as she sits at her 
butterflies, emblems of the joyous and 
uncrippled freedom which surely one 
day will be hers and his. 


September 14 , 1929 

WAR OFFICE AND 
BIRD LIFE 

CATTERICK CAMP 

Tanks Take the Place of Birds 
in the Countryside 

A SAD STATE OF THINGS 

Cattcrick Camp, the so-called Aider- 
shot of the North, lies on the fringe of the 
moors that stretch away to the south 
from the Yorkshire town of Richmond. 

A period of three years at Catterick 
has enabled the writer to gauge with some 
precision the alarming depletion of bird 
life in the training area since the estab¬ 
lishment of this camp, -with its tanks, 
mechanical tractors, and other vehicles. 

The training season for troops un¬ 
fortunately clashes with the breeding 
season of birds, and tliS havoc created 
by the continuous passing and repassing 
of tanks, guns, men, and horses across 
the breeding sites of ground-nesting 
moorland birds is not difficult to imagine. 

Destroyed by Tanks 

There is a valley running from a reed- 
fringed tarn for nearly a mile before it is 
lost in the sheep pastures of the lower 
moorland. Three years ago at least 
there were as many as seven pairs of 
breeding snipe in this quiet valley, but 
a careful search last spring revealed 
only one pair of snipe nesting there, 
while the tracks of the tanks were as 
a lattice frame across the site. 

The curlew still lays her four large 
eggs on the higher and drier parts of 
the Catterick moorlands, but the number 
of pairs breeding in that region is steadily 
diminishing. 

Grouse, which were fairly plentiful 
three years ago, are rapidly leaving the 
War Office land. Tanks have un¬ 
doubtedly destroyed many of these 
close-sitting birds and their eggs. 
Those who have noted the reluctance of 
the grouse to leave her nestlings on the 
approach of danger can form their own 
mental picture of the tragedies that 
must follow in the wake of tanks 
constantly in motion across the moors 
during April and May. 

On the Rifle Range 

Golden plover were never to be found 
in great numbers on these moors, but 
there are known to the writer two 
favoured localities where a few pairs 
could be found engaged in rearing their 
young. Careful observation over three 
nesting seasons has left no doubt that 
the number of pairs resorting to these 
places shows a marked diminution. 

One pair that came under observation 
last year chose as their nesting site 
an exposed patch of ground immediately 
above the butts of a rifle range. When 
this nest was first discovered the range 
was out of use, but firing began, and on 
returning to the spot on more than one 
occasion after the musketry was finished 
for the day the observer never saw 
again either the two parent birds or 
their chicks. 

The twite breeds freely on these moors, 
but without taking a census over a period 
of years it is difficult to say to what 
extent it is deserting them. Certainly 
the continual passage of horse, foot, 
and tanks through the heather in which 
this moorland linnet brings up its young 
must seriously reduce each year the 
numbers reaching maturity. 

A Mountain Lake 

A recent extension of the War Office 
land has been made by the purchase of 
moorlands farther westward. Happily, 
this new addition to the military 
training area just excludes a small 
mountain lake, round the marshy 
fringes of which as many as a hundred 
pairs of. black-headed gulls nest each 
year. That part of Yorkshire can ill 
afford to lose any of its gulleries. 

Catterick Camp may possess its 
merits as a training ground, but eyery 
bird-lover '..’ill deplore the desecration 
of so extensive a breeding ground." 
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GIANT WATER-LILY • SYDNEY’S NEW BRIDGE • INTELLIGENT DOGS 




Sydney’s New Bridge—Here is a view of Sydney, New South Wales, showing part of the great Road Up—As usual at this time of the year, some of the London streets are being relaid, 
new bridge which will connect the city with its suburbs of Mosman and Manly across the This picture shows how the busy traffic in the Strand was obstructed while the new road 
harbour. The bridge, which is to cost £6,000,000, will be finished in two years. was being made at Australia House, which is seen on the right. 



A Giant Leaf—A specimen of the Victoria Regia water- 
lily is now to be seen in the Royal Botanical Gardens, 
London. Its giant leaves, one of which we show here, 
grow from a seed no bigger than a sweetpea seed. 







A Useful Lorry—A new type of six-wheeled motor- 
lorry specially built for use over rough country is 
here seen undergoing tests on a bumpy track in Surrey, 



On the Lead—Jack, a Labrador retriever at Burnham- 
on-Crouch, adopts an air of responsibility as he takes a 
Pekingese for a walk, holding the lead in his mouth. 


Oolumbus in the Thames—This beautiful ship, the Ohristoforo 
Oolombo, arrived at Gravesend the other day. It is a training- 
ship for Italian cadets, some of whom can be seen on the bowsprit. 


A Helpful Friend—This dog caused great amusement 
^t the sheepdog trials at Cardiff by feeding a lamb 
with milk from a bottle. * 



£1 Raco to the River Here a merry party of boys and girls is racing down the river bank for a Saving Time—The experiment of sending American mails by air« from Galway, on the wast 
bauio tn the Thames near Sandford J-ock in Oxfordshire. coast of Ireland, to London has been tried. Here is the mail being unloaded at Croydon. 
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BP. in The Beginning-The Chief Scout As a Boy 


E verywhere men and boys are glad 
that in accepting a peerage from the 
King the Chief Scout has not allowed the 
familiar initials B.P. to lose their 
meaning. He remains Lord Baden- 
Powell, and is still B.P. to all the 
mighty host of those who love him. 

The things in which the Chief Scout 
was most deeply interested when a boy 
are just ‘hose things that have always 
been dear to the C.N. 

A Distinguished Family 

His long and infinitely varied life- 
scory began in London more than 72 
years ago as one of a family of seven 
boys and one girl. All who grew up, 
five sons and one daughter, have 
achieved distinction in some way, and 
all shared an amazing and inherited 
versatility. 

The father, who died when Robert 
was about three and his eldest brother 
only fourteen, was of ancient Welsh 
descent, and is remembered as a devoted 
vicar, an Oxford professor and reformer, 
a scientist and naturalist whose love of 
nature was as deep as his love of painting 
and music. 

B.P.’s mother, who passed away in 
1914, was the daughter of an admiral who 
was also a Fellow of the Royal Society. 
A notable ancestor of her family was 
the romantic governor of Virginia 
Captain John Smith. She was a great- 
niece of Nelson, a woman of much 
charm, character, and culture, a pioneer 
of the girls'public high school movement. 

A Shilling From Thackeray 

The boy grew up in a circle which 
included some of the most eminent men 
of the day. Dean Stanley, Ruskin, 
Tyndall, Jowett, Thackeray, Browning, 
and Robert Stephenson, the great 
bridge-builder, were of the number, and 
all admired the mother who brought up 
her family so -well without recourse to 
any form 1 of physical punishment. 
Robert Stephenson was B.P.’s god¬ 
father ; and one of the first things w r e 
hear of the godson is that he wanted 
to be an engineer. 

Anotfier early memory is of his escape 
from the nursery in his nightshirt on the 
night of a dinner party and of Thackeray 
giving him a shilling (which he still 
preserves) and persuading him to return 
before he was discovered by authority. 
" At three little Robert could dress 
and undress without assistance. At 
five he could keep an accurate account 


of his pocket-money. Almost as soon 
as he could walk he learned to ride. He 
loved to sketch and paint, to draw maps, 
and cut paper silhouettes of animals. 
His drawing was encouraged by Ruskin, 
by whose advice no restriction was placed 
on his early developed gift of using either 
hand. One of his early sketches, a 
picture of Gil Bias meeting the robbers, 
drawn when he was eight, is preserved 
as a family treasure. 

B.P.’s Schooldays 

Until he was eleven, apart from a 
short time spent at a dame’s school, he 
owed most of his education to his mother. 
Then he went for two years to a pre¬ 
paratory school in Kent. The master 
there said of him : “ I am willing to 
educate him free of all cost, so much 
have his example and moral courage 
done to elevate the tone and character 
of the school.” The boy, however, won 
an entrance scholarship to Fettes and a 
nomination to Charterhouse. He went 
to Charterhouse about two years before 
its removal to Godaiming. 

By this time he had some knowledge 
of languages and music, and had dis¬ 
played a remarkable aptitude for 
private theatricals. But his training 
had been largely in the open air. With 
his brothers and sister he had acquired 
a wonderful knowledge of wild life, of 
animals and birds and trees and flowers. 
He had a small garden of his own. He 
could find his way about by the stars. 

Making a Bathing-Pool 

Holidays were often spent in Wales or 
at his grandfather’s place at Tunbridge 
Wells, where, in addition to roaming the 
woods and hills, he and his brothers 
made a dam in the river to form a 
bathing-pool. 

Warington, the second brother, had 
entered the Navy, and became a kind 
of hero to the others. He designed 
several yachts, and happy days were 
spent cruising round the coasts or along 
the inland waterways. The strictest 
discipline was observed. Warington’s 
word was law, and the youngest brother 
was allotted the task of being head cook 
and bottle-washer. More than once the 
excellent seamanship of the skipper 
saved the boys from a grave at sea. 
Warington’s tribute to his younger 
brother at this time was that he was 
" most dependable.” 

The bright intelligence and cheery 
frankness which Robert, showed at his 


preliminary examination for Charter- 
house made a most favourable impression 
on tlie headmaster. Dr. Haig-Brown. 
That impression, the Doctor afterwards 
said, was never falsified. The boy’s 
natural exuberance never betrayed him 
into want of respect for his masters or 
lack of consideration for his school¬ 
fellows. In the trying time of transition 
from Smithfield to Godaiming he proved 
most helpful. “ He could do anything 
he tried to do. He was by nature 
a born leader of boys, as he has since 
become of men.” Keen and skilful at 
football, fives, racquets, and other school 
sports, his progress in school work was 
steady and continuous. In his third 
year he reached the Sixth Form. 

Many Activities 

Good old Bathing-Towel, as he was 
called, made a splendid goalkeeper, 
“ keeping cool and always to be de¬ 
pended on.” He inspired a school 
orchestra, which made a name for itself 
outside the school, and he helped to 
form the school rifle corps. He was, 
however, specially prominent in the 
dramatic performances, gaining a 
reputation in this direction that has 
never deserted him. He also made his 
mark in debate. He learned the team 
spirit and was devoted to the school. 

Those who knew him at this time 
recall him as a tall, slight, wiry youngster 
with fair hair, sharp blue eyes, and 
astonishing powers of endurance. One 
of his masters said of him : 

He was always cheerful, perfectly straight 
and clean in every way. With nothing of the 
prig about him he tacitly discouraged all vulgar 
swearing and evil talking, and was certainly an 
influence for good all through his school life 
At the same time he was always rather unlike 
other boys, who were often puzzled by him and 
never quite knew when he was joking and when 
he was serious. Generally popular, he never 
seemed to make any close friends, and the 
prestige he gradually acquired arose from his 
good humour, his powers of mimicry, and his 
many quaint antics. 

Learning Bricklaying 

When the new school chapel was being 
built he took lessons from the builders 
in his spare time in bricklaying and 
mortar-mixing. 

To the school magazine. The Grey- 
friar, he was ■■ a constant contributor ; 
and the Chief Scout of today. The Man 
Who Does Not Hurry Things, as the 
Zulus called him, and The Wolf That 
Does Not Sleep, as the Matabele knew 


him, may be found in the making in 
the following passage from an article 
on The School of the Copse which 
Baden-Powell wrote on the 50th anniver¬ 
sary of the removal to Godaiming. 

It was only the other day (it can’t be fifty 
years ago) that 1 was learning to snare rabbits 
in the copse of the new Charterhouse, and to 
cook them, for secrecy, over the diminutive 
fire of a bushman. 

1 learned, too, how to use an axe, how to 
walk across a gully on a felled tree trunk, how 
to move silently through the bush so that one 
became a comrade rather than an interloper 
among the birds and animals that lived there. 
I knew how to hide my tracks, how to climb a 
tree and “ freeze ” up there while authorities 
passed below, forgetting that they were 
anthropoid beings, capable of looking up (or 
was it perhaps that they were real men who 
refrained from looking up, knowing that they 
would discover me ?). 

And the birds, the stoats, the water voles that 
I watched and knew! Was it fifty years ago 
that 1 formed one of the joyous company 
detailed to bring the canoes from Oxford to 
Godaiming ? These things stand out as if 
they were of yesterday." Cricket. Football. 
Athletics. Yes ; I enjoyed them too; but 
they died long ago, they are only a memory, 
like much that 1 learned at school. It was in 
the copse that I gained most of what helped me 
on in after-life to find the joy of living. 

Mother’s Encouragement 

It is to his mother that B.P. attributes 
the starting of the Boy Scouts in 190S. 
" When I had the idea of starting Boy 
Scouts ” he says, “ I was afraid that 
there was not so much in it as I thought 
until she showed me that it might do 
good to thousands of boys if I only stuck 
to it.” And he adds : " I never knew 
a really good, manly fellow who was not 
also a good son to his mother ; and by 
acting up to his mother’s expectations 
many a man has raised himself to the 
top of the tree.” 

After six years at Charterhouse B.P. 
went to Oxford to see Jowett. That 
great man, however, thought he was 
“ not quite up to Balliol form.” But 
at that time an open examination for 
direct commissions in the anny was 
announced. He entered this, passed 
with distinction, and so passed into the 
greater school of the world, in which 
he has won so many honours. 

Happy, hopeful, and young at 72, his 
thoughts go back still to his boyhood. 
Long may he live to cherish them, and 
to stir the boyhood of the world to 
noble activities, from which there will 
come to them, too, in God’s good time, 
memories from which happiness springs. 


About Those Boy Scouts 


IT as it ever struck you that you ought 
* to be connected with them ? 

But you ought to be, if only for your 
own amusement, because there’s lots 
of fun and also a lot of good to be got 
out of it. 

“ Got out of it ? ” 
Yes—and before 
you’ve been in it five 
minutes a strange 
thing happens: in¬ 
stead of looking to 
see what you are 
going to get out of 
it you are looking 
to see what you can 
put into it. 

Are you, in a 
general way, effi¬ 
cient ? Of course 
you are. You can read and write, and 
so on. Yes. Well, for instance, can 
you swim ? Yes, of course you can. 

Can you box a man of your own 
weight, or hold off an attack by a 
ju-jitsu grip ? Can you carry your own 
golf clubs and stalk your own stag ? 
Or do you need a fellow to do it for you ? 

Can you catch a fish and milk a cow, 
and light a fire and cook your own 


food, on occasion ? Or must you starve 
because you are dependent on someone 
else to do these simple things for you ? 

Do you know how to stop a runaway 
horse, or rescue a drowning person, or 
to render First Aid in the case of a 
cut artery ? 

If you cannot do little things of this 
kind you ought to join the Boy Scouts, 
for even as a grown-up you will there 
learn them fast enough. If, on the other 
hand, you can already do them it is 
equally important for you to join the 
Scouts in order that you may impart 
the knowledge to the boys. 

You may say that you are too old or 
much too busy, or not quite strong 
enough ; or that you don’t understand 
the variety of subjects that a Scout¬ 
master has to know. These are the 
objections advanced by nine out of ten 
of our officers before they joined, and 
before they found themselves up to the 
neck—heart and soul—in ft, in spite 
of them. 

Or possibly you are a lady. It doesn't 
matter. The fact is, whoever you are 
and whatever you are, it is in your power 
to do something for the boy. That 
sounds a big order, but it is a fact. 



Scouting Makes Yon 
Young Again 

Drawn by B.P. 


—A Word From 

You have a hobby of some sort. 
The boys are just aching for hobbies. 
You can probably draw a sketch or 
mend a clock or collect butterflies. 
We need instructors in every kind of 
direction, if only for an hour or two a 
week. Can you not spare that amount 
of time ? The Scoutmaster does not need 
to be an Admirable Crichton. He does 
not need to know 
more than one thing, 
and that thing is— 
the boy. If he can 
give the impetus 
and direct the boy’s 
enthusiasm into the 
right line that is 
all he has to do. 

The man who 
joins us to do good 
for the boy finds 
that he is doing 
good for himself as 
well in a jolly, 
healthy brother- 
whose fetish is the 

out-of-doors. 

We pay no regard to political opinions, 
social standing, or religious denomina- 



Why Not Have a 
Hobby? 

Drawn by B.P. 

hood of boy-men 


Lord B.P. 

tion, and we don't go in for military 
training. 

Scoutmasters are badly wanted ; so 
are organisers, hobby-teachers,’ physical 
trainers, commissioners, committee-men, 
ladies to train Wolf Cubs, financial 
supporters, speakers, writers—and so 
are legacies and ^5 notes. 

The prevalent disease—no, it is worse 
than that—the prevalent crime through¬ 
out our nation today is self-interest. 
Our aim is individual efficiency for the 
better service of others—that is, true 
citizenship. It is brought about by the 
personal example of the Scoutmaster 
himself, and by encouraging the boy to 
develop, through activities which appeal 
to him, the attributes of Character, 
Health, Handicraft, and Service for 
Others. 

The man or woman who takes a hand 
in this will find, as life grows shorter 
and things get into perspective, that 
this is the only thing really worth while, 
the only thing that really matters. 
It does a great good for the youngster, 
a greater good for the country, and, 
incidentally, the greatest good for 
oneself, for it brings you close to God. 

Robert Baden-Powell 
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THE SEA GOAT 

A VERY ANCIENT 
CONSTELLATION 

Tilting of the Earth as it Spins 
Round the Sun 

THE PROCESSION OF THE 
EQUINOXES 

. By the C.N. Astronomer 

The radiance of the Harvest 'Moon 
next week will obscure all but the 
brighter stars. 

Her presence, however, in the incon¬ 
spicuous but interesting constellation of 
Capricornus on Sunday will enable the 
observer to identify it easily later on ; 
for though few, if any, of its stars will be 
perceptible in the moonlight, they may 
be seen a few evenings later in the same 
direction and at the same time. 

Capricornus is due south about io 
o’clock, and its chief stars are shown in 
the star-map, which covers an area of the 
sky about as large as that of the Plough. 

The constellation of Capricornus, the 
Sea Goat, is one of the most ancient in 
the heavens, appearing on the primitive 
boundary stones of ancient Babylonia 
and in the records of Chaldea ; indeed, 
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The chief stars of Capricornus 


this Goat without hind legs and with the 
tail of a fish may be said to be almost 
prehistoric. 

Some 2000 years ago Capricornus was 
the most southerly of the Zodiac con¬ 
stellations, the Sun being then among 
its stars at midwinter. It therefore 
indicated the Winter Solstice. Six thou¬ 
sand years before that the Sun was in 
Capricornus at the time of the Autumn 
Equinox, in September. The autumn 
rains and storms began about that time 
of the year, and it is significant that 
Capricornus is the first of the collection 
of Watery Constellations, as they are 
called, that follow; Sooo years is pro¬ 
bably the age of this constellation. 

Though nominally in the Sign of 
Capricornus at midwinter, the Sun is 
actually in the neighbouring constel¬ 
lation of Sagittarius at this time; this 
is to the right, or west, of Capricornus. 
The cause of all this gradual shift west-' 
ward, the so-called Procession of the 
Equinoxes, is the changing tilt of the 
Earth’s polar axis, which slowly per¬ 
forms a circle, somewhat like the gyra¬ 
tions of a peg-top, once in 25,000 years. 
So after some 23,000 years the Sun will 
get back into Capricornus and things 
will have adjusted themselves. 

Double Stars 

The leading stars of Capricornus are 
of much interest, Alpha being composed 
of two suns which are visible to sharp 
eyes without optical aid on a clear, dark 
night; through field-glasses they pre¬ 
sent a striking picture. The most recent 
measurements show that they are 'both 
at a distance of about 251 light-years, 
but there is no evidence of one revolving 
round the other. 

Beta in Capricornus is also composed 
of two suns, one about third and the 
other sixth magnitude, the larger one 
being yellow and the smaller bluish. 
They are about four times the Moon’s 
width below the suns of Alpha and can 
be easily seen with field-glasses. They 
are at an immense distance, between 
500 and 600 light-years away. 

The somewhat fainter star Gamma in 
Capricornus is 192 light-years distant, 
and with Delta in Capricornus, about 
three times the Moon’s width to the left, 
indicates the Sea Goat’s tail. 

Delta is only 30 light-years distant, 
or 1,goo,000 times as tar as our Sun, and 
is noteworthy owing to the discovery of 
Neptune close by in 1S45. G. F. M. 


AUSTRALIA 
100 YEARS AGO 

THE BEGINNINGS OF 
PERTH 

The Natives Who Trembled at 
the Coming ot the White Man 

MRS. DANCE 

Our correspondent in wild Australia, 
Mrs. Bates, sends a note on Australian 
progress, with a peep at one of its 
beginnings. 

Western Australia is now celebrating 
its centenary. In 1829 it had horses, 
bullock carts, and a very few carriages, 
brought by English settlers, and these 
were the only modes of conveyance. 
Now there is a railway service from side 
to side of the continent and air services 
round its coasts. 

On the morning Lieutenant Irwin 
arrived, a century ago, by whale 
boat on the West Australia shore, where 
today is the capital (Perth), he was met 
by the owner of the area where he landed. 
The native owner and his family were 
camped beside a spring. In those days 
the south-western aborigines believed 
in the return of spirits from the dead, 
and those spirits they called Jang-ga. 
The spirits were always white. 

A British Gesture 

So when the chief Yalgunga saw white 
spirits moving on the waters (the Swan 
River of Perth) he and his family stood 
trembling with fear, too frightened to 
run away. Young Lieutenant Irwin 
landed, walked over to the group, and 
stretched out his hand in greeting to 
Yalgunga—the ordinary British gesture. 
Yalgunga took the hand, trembling. 

Meantime the marines had pulled the 
whaleboat up and stood at attention 
near by. Yalgunga, still holdingjlrwin’s 
hand, pointed to his spring, and informed 
the young Jang-ga by signs that the 
spring was his and his fellow Jang-ga 
for ever. 

Quietly and orderly Yalgunga removed 
himself and his family to another 
water on his land, and thus Perth was 
established by a British gesture. The 
last two descendants of Yalgunga died 
in 1907. 

The First Clearing 

Another story told of Perth is that 
a hundred years ago Mrs. Dance, the 
wife of Lieutenant Dance, cut down 
a tree of the West Australian bush, 
which looks with its myriad leaves into 
the open windows of the trains that run 
between Perth and its suburbs at 
Fremantle or Cottesloe Beach. 

That was the beginning, the very 
first clearing. Then settlers came and 
cleared other plots, and the famous 
first Seven Families of Perth made the 
place their home. 

So the capital was founded, and has 
now fine new streets, a University, a 
Government House, a Town Hall near 
the town’s ancestral tree, and many 
garden suburbs. The only things 
unchanged are the broad Swan River, 
with the strange trees and wild 
flowers on its banks, and the State 
Park, where the old bush is encouraged 
to flourish as it did in Mrs. Dance’s 
day 100 years ago. 


TELEVISION 

While we are patiently waiting for 
television here the broadcasting of pic¬ 
tures goes on apace in America. 

A new television station has just been 
opened which sends out what are called 
" radio movies” between eight and nine 
o’clock every evening. 

One of the most fascinating develop¬ 
ments of television now taking place 
is the broadcasting of scenes taken by 
a television camera which is fitted in 
the cabin of an aeroplane. Scenes taken 
during flight are transmitted to the 
ground and then broadcast. 


How They took the 
Wheels to Ashanti 

Thomas Birch Freeman, the Son of an 
African. By F. Deauville Walker. (Students 
Christian Movement. 5s.) 

It was in the autumn of 1841 that an 
expedition from * Cape Coast, West 
Africa, set out to Kumasi, the capital 
of the Ashantis. The way led through 
the forests, which had only narrow 
paths, for the day of roads had not then 
begun in those dark lands, and wheels 
were unknown. But in spite of that 
the party took with them a phaeton as a 
present for the Ashanti king. 

Now, the phaeton was much prized 
in those days; we can still read about 
it in Dickens and Thackeray; and the 
vehicle they took to Kumasi (the City 
of Blood, as it was called) was a present 
from the Wesleyan Methodist Church, 
which had already begun to carry the 
Christian religion to the Ashantis. 

Carrying the Carriage 

It was a large expedition (300 in all) 
and was led by Freeman, a brave 
missionary, who was to spend a long 
lifetime among the Africans. He him¬ 
self was the son of an African. 

The carriage was the greatest difficulty. 
Imagine an almost pathless forest, a 
party of men armed with hatchets 
clearing the way, and the carriers at 
first bearing the phaeton on their 
heads, the wheels, shafts, and other 
detachable parts having been removed. 
But after two days Freeman persuaded 
the men to draw and push the phaeton, 
he himself walking beside it. A tornado 
did not make the way easier. 

But a chief came to their aid, sending 
on a large party of men to clear the way 
and himself accompanying the travellers. 
He even provided musicians to brighten 
the journey. Other chiefs, as the party 
reached, their territories, came to their 
aid, but it took a fortnight to cover 
the seventy miles before they reached 
the River Pra. There the carriage was 
lashed on two canoes and taken over to 
the Ashanti shore, where a letter of 
welcome from the king was received. 

To See the Wheels Go Round 

The journey was still made with 
much toil, but the forests rang with the 
cheerful shouts of Fantis and Ashantis, 
foes for many ages, but now working at 
a common task. Wheels were alto¬ 
gether unknown in that part of Africa, 
and in every village the expedition 
passed through the inhabitants came 
out to see the wheels go round. 

Near the capital the king had had a 
road made for.the carriage, and rough 
bridges had been thrown over the 
rivers. The coming of the phaeton was 
an event in the history of Ashanti. 
For the first time good roads came within 
sight, and good roads mean civilisation 
and the breaking down of the barriers 
between peoples. 

A Token of Goodwill 

On December 13 the expedition with 
the phaeton reached Kumasi. The 
city was full of excitement, all the 
people crowding into the streets to 
greet the strangest carriage they had 
ever seen, and when Freeman presented 
the gift of the Society King Kwaku Dua 
was filled with delight. 

, “ The Queen of England,” he said, 

“ is Queen of Queens of the white 
people and I am King of Kings of the 
black people : now we have a carriage 
alike. It is very good 1 ” 

It was a welcome gift, for it brought 
the king a token of goodwill which 
would not be forgotten, and Freeman 
knew he had been rewarded for his 
long and toilsome march. 

The arrival of the phaeton was a 
preparation for all the changes that were 
to come, for it told of the goodwill and 
kindness of friends in a far land, who 
had good news also to tell the people, 
and they came to honour Freeman, the 
son of an African. 


BIRDS THAT LOVE 
LONDON 

SANCTUARIES IN THE 
PARKS 

The Remarkable Increase in 
the Number of Water Birds 

84 WEST END SPECIES 

The Committee on Bird Sanctuaries 
in the Royal Parks of England has 
published, through the Stationery 
Office, at the price of ninepence, a 
report for last year, which makes good 
reading for anybody who is interested in 
wild birds and their visits to this country. 

The parks reported on are Hyde 
Park and Kensington Gardens, St. 
James’s and the Green Parks, Regent’s 
Park and Greenwich Park, all within 
the thickly-peopled area of London. 
Then, farther afield, are Richmond Park, 
Hampton Court, and Bushey Park, and 
a note follows on the grounds of Osborne 
House in the Isle of Wight, which, 
though not a Royal Park, are under 
the control of the Office of Works and 
have a bird sanctuary. 

Broadly, these reports show that 
certain birds are being steadily driven 
from London as it grows, and only 
find the conditions under which they 
can live in the outlying parks. On the 
other hand, some birds increase in 
number, and since the sanctuaries 
were formed in the parks there has been 
a tendency for more birds to nest there. 

Giving Up the Struggle 

It is rather surprising that rooks, 
which are by no means averse to human 
company, are almost extinct in Central 
London, and jackdaws seem on the 
point of giving up the struggle to live 
there. The rook has even had to 
evacuate Richmond Park, except as a 
visitor, but it still nests at Hampton 
Court and in Bushey Park. 

The most remarkable increases in 
visitors to the parks are in those birds 
associated with water. They almost 
vie in extent with the winter increase 
of the black-headed gull and the common 
gull returning to the London banks of 
the Thames. Thirty years ago the tufted 
duck was seldom seen on the waters of 
the parks; recently as many as 250 
have been counted on the Serpentine. 
The water birds, both pinioned and wild, 
breed with freedom in the park pre¬ 
serves. In St. James’s Park the tufted 
duck has been known to have a brood 
of fifteen, and the moorhens there will 
rear four broods in a year. 

West End Residents 

As many as 84 species of wild birds 
have been observed in Hyde Park and 
Kensington Gardens. 

Last year these birds nested in West 
End parks : blackbird, chaffinch, wood 
pigeon, tufted duck, spotted fly-catcher, 
greenfinch, mallard, moorhen, robin, 
hedge sparrow, house sparrow, starling, 
missel thrush, song thrush, blue tit, and 
great tit. Other comers, seen more or 
less frequently, are the jackdaw, meadow 
pipit, blackcap, chiffchaff, house martin, 
swallow, swift, garden warbler, gold¬ 
finch, whitethroat, willow wren, yellow- 
hammer, yellow and grey wagtails, and 
the common sandpiper, and larger birds 
such as the great crested grebe, pochard, 
coot, goosander, smew, scoter, scaup, 
and, in hard frosts, redwings. 

The Wanderers 

Pheasants are always present in the 
central parks. They are great wanderers, 
and likely to turn up anywhere in the 
public squares. Cormorants and kestrels 
have been seen on the top of Big Ben. 

Greenwich Park adds to the list the 
carrion crow, the cuckoo, nightjar, owls, 
the wheatear, and the pintail. 

Richmond Park has an almost com¬ 
plete list, including the cuckoo, hawfinch, 
heron, nuthatch, partridge, stonechat, 
tree-creeper, whinchat, sparrow hawk, 
corncrake, fieldfare, siskin, teal, and 
woodcock, with all the tits. 
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FATHER WILL GO 
HOME CLEAN 

THE PITHEAD BATH 
Twopence a Week for the 
Best Thing in the World 

WHAT THE LITTLE MAID SAID 

You clean up once a day here,” 
said the little maid ; " in mining dis¬ 
tricts we have to clean up twice a day. 

" Father seems always on one shift 
and the boys on another. When they 
come home the coal-dust settles every¬ 
where. Every cup on the dresser, every 
window ledge, every picture frame, is 
black again. It’s enough to make a 
woman cry, for she can dust and scrub 
all day and the place is never clean.” 

So the little girl came south to service, 
and married a carpenter. 

For the sake of the brave women who 
keep house in colliery districts we 
rejoice to hear what 5000 Doncaster 
miners have done. They have all 
undertaken to pay twopence a week 
toward the maintenance of pithead baths 
at Denaby and Cadeby collieries. 

Spending Money Wisely 

The cost of installing the‘baths will 
be ^23,000, and will come from welfare 
funds. The miners were asked to vote 
on the disposal of this sum. It could 
buy them all sorts of things, but they 
declared that it could not buy anything 
better than cleanliness. Henceforth 
Father will wash and change his clothes 
at the pithead, and come back to be 
kissed on the doorstep (we hope). No 
more will Mother boil endless kettles 
for his tub in the scullery, or snatch 
Baby away screaming : " Don’t go 

near your father till he's clean ! ” She 
will not have to clean the house 
twice a day. She will have time for a 
bit of knitting or a walk. And she 
will look younger. 

Seldom, surely, has ^23,000 been more 
wisely spent. 


JACK AND HIS BEDFELLOWS 

An amusing story is told in one of the 
daily papers of the behaviour of a jack¬ 
daw which has adopted a family of 
human beings and poultry. 

Like less-favoured citizens, it has had to 
encounter the housing problem, but with 
a gehius worthy of the immortal Jackdaw 
of Rheirns it has skilfully overcome them. 

The bird is free and wild, and flies in 
from the surrounding woods. The 
poultry run has high wire, but the run is 
open at the top, so Master Jack enters 
and leaves at will. Mealtimes present no 
difficulties for him, for if his appetite is 
thwarted he pecks the legs of his rivals 
so vigorously that he is at liberty to eat 
what he will. 

The real crisis arises at night when he 
goes to roost with the hens. The fowls 
resent his presence on their perch and 
cuff and bully him till 'he takes wing. 
Jack has learned a remedy. He waits 
until the larger birds are fast asleep, then 
flaps quietly down and perches himself 
for the night on the warm back of one of 
the plump sleepers. 


THE DOG AND THE POUND NOTE 

A Sheffield reader sends us this 
instance of a dog’s sagacity and training. 

Four friends passing through a quiet 
part of Oxfordshire stopped at an inn 
tor refreshment, and noticed in the yard 
of the inn a fine-looking Clumber spaniel. 

When they mentioned it to the land¬ 
lord he said that if one of them would 
walk along the road and hide a pound 
note he was sure the dog would find it. 

One of the friends agreed to test 
whether this were true, and, walking 
about sixty yards from the inn, hid a 
note in the hedgerow, well covered and 
quite out of view. Then he returned. 

The landlord released the dog, which 
at once nosed along the hedgerow, and in 
a few minutes returned to his master with 
the note. The note was quite uninjured. 


THE FOOTPATH 

What Is to Be Done 
About It ? 

ONE WAY TO SAVE THOUSANDS 
OF LIVES 

By a Pedestrian 

A large proportion of British roads 
are without footpaths. 

In the old days this mattered little, 
for road traffic was very limited and no 
faster than horses could make it. They 
were the days when roads were like 
white ribbons, winding up and down 
the country, diving under trees, nestling 
between the hedgerows, and frequently 
cutting sharply round pretty corners. 
The pedestrian, even if old and infirm, 
was safe on them. 

Now we have changed all that. The 
roads are black with tar, the number 
of vehicles has enormously increased, 
and the speed of vehicles ranges up to 
thirty, forty, and fifty miles an hour. 
Nevertheless, very few footpaths have 
been made in Britain, and there exist 
thousands of miles of dangerous roads 
where foot passengers can only walk at 
their peril. 

Unnecessary Sacrifice 

This is particularly hard on old and 
poor people who cannot afford to ride 
and are too infirm to cycle. Not a 
week passes without recording the 
death of a number of people who, com¬ 
pelled by their circumstances to walk 
on roads, are offered up as a sacrifice 
to modern methods. 

Moreover, despite all the wheels in 
the world, legs still remain useful and 
necessary, and there remain also quite 
a number of people who like walking 
for its own sake. It is astonishing, there¬ 
fore, that the authorities do not every¬ 
where make footpaths to preserve the 
lives of those who walk. 

Upon the most conservative estimate 
it is reckoned that we could save in a 
few years thousands of lives by making 
footpaths. What a strange thing it is 
that if a person is deliberately killed we 
spend any money to detect the criminal 
and punish the crime, whereas we 
hesitate to spend money to save thou¬ 
sands of lives by taking such a simple 
precaution as this ! 

HIDDEN IN THE LINEN 
CUPBOARD 
A Hurricane Adventure 

When a West Indian hurricane fell 
upon a little hospital it carried off 
the roof, smashed the doors and windows, 
and filled the 28 patients with terror. 

But Matron collected the 28 in the big 
linen cupboard, and none of them was 
hurt, although many people were killed 
and wounded all round the hospital. 

We can imagine her, calm amid the 
shrieking hurricane and as well starched 
as ever, ordering the 28 into that 
black hole of Calcutta, and getting 
instant obedience from them in spite 
of their panic. Matrons are like that ; 
they frighten us more than policemen 
or soldiers, and all for our own good. 

There are 846 women like this scat¬ 
tered over the world working for the 
Overseas Nursing Association, which 
helps to send trained Englishwomen 
to small communities unable to bear the 
cost themselves. One is looking after 
98 lepers in Cyprus, and another nursing 
in Newfoundland nearly thirty miles from 
a doctor. Wherever they go they bring 
kindness and calm to frightened people. 


When You Go By Bus 

Do not throw your ticket in the street. 

Drbp'it in the Bus 


THE LITTLE ONES 
OF THE POOR 

MAKING LIFE BRIGHTER 
FOR THEM 

A Kingdom of Enchantment 
Among the Slums of Bow 

THE GOOD WORK OF THE 
CHILDREN’S HOUSE 

The children of today are the men 
and women of tomorrow. But what sort 
of people is today making for us, for to¬ 
morrow seems to be a long time coming ? 
Part of the answer to this question came 
to 11s the other day in Bow. 

I11 a corner of the East End of London, 
amid dirty streets and drab dwellings, 
are growing up children who are being 
shown how to make tomorrow the fine 
thing it should be. 

A gay, green-shuttered, red-brick 
building faced with white stone, called 
the Children’s House, smiles a sunny 
welcome in its dismal surroundings. 
Sunlight, beauty, health and happiness, 
and opportunities for developing their 
sense of citizenship and service—that is 
what this gay house in Bow means to the 
children living in the neighbourhood. 

Educating Themselves 

Only the best is good enough for every 
child. A small band of grown-ups, who 
realised that the East End children's 
best is a very poor one indeed, started 
to build up something better. In 1914, 
in a little room lent by a neighbouring 
church, fourteen small people, three and 
four years old, came every morning 
to learn of the better things of life. 
Now, after more than 15 years, in the 
palace called the Children’s House, 250 
boys and girls are educating themselves. 
The old Kingsley Hall, which stands 
close by, is set aside for the adolescent 
boys; while to the new Kingsley Hall, 
not far away, the boys and girls pass 
on at the age of 18 for further educa¬ 
tion and fellowship. 

There is a small part of this hall set 
aside for the tiny ones. This is the 
Children’s Corner, with books, flowers, 
and a beautiful picture which the 
four and five-year-olds bought them¬ 
selves with money they earned by 
baking cakes 1 

Conquering Darkness 

A sanctuary for silent prayer, a club 
room for the teetotal, self-governing 
public-house, a reading room and library, 
a sunlight room, a handicraft room, and 
a roof garden—all these are to be seen 
at Kingsley Hall. It was here, on the 
last Children’s House Day, that the 
little folk performed The Quest, a musical 
fantasy, in which knights of the Quest 
go seeking for Light, and while they are 
valiantly fighting Darkness, who blocks 
their way. Light reveals herself, and in a 
glad procession the little company dis¬ 
appears into the sunlight room. That 
is symbolic of the work being done in 
Bow. The children are conquering dark¬ 
ness and trooping into the sunlight. 

The roof garden, the gift of Mr. A. A. 
Milne, is a never-ending delight. A 
beautiful little fountain is guarded by 
the statue of a girl with a fish in her 
arms, and the water splashes into a 
blue-tiled basin in which goldfish glide. 

Like a Doll’s House 

-Up at the top of the Children’s House 
is the Nursery School, where 35 tots 
meet daily. Grown-up visitors feel like 
Alice in Wonderland, the room so 
much resembles a doll’s house. There 
are tiny chairs and little camp beds for 
rest time, and downstairs washbasins, 
two feet high, and a tiny bath. Each 
child has its toothbrush and mug, and 
everything, from bedclothes to wash- 
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SAY IT IN FLOWERS 

A New Idea About 
a Garden 

THE EMPIRE SEED EXCHANGE 

England is a garden of flowers, and 
through them she sends messages, and 
might send still more, to the ends of 
the Earth. 

Many who live in far-away parts of 
the Empire dearly love anything that 
reminds them of Home, and flowers are 
among the simplest and most natural 
of such reminders. Why should we not' 
cultivate a more frequent and general 
exchange of the flowers of the Homeland 
and the flowers of the Dominions ? 

Descendants of those who emigrated 
four or five generations ago seem to have 
inherited a love of our English flowers. 
A Tasmanian lady was delighted when 
her garden was described as " so English- 
looking.” The fact is that in the old 
days, perhaps a hundred years ago, a 
convict had procured some daffodil 
bulbs, and now acres of beauty tell the 
tale in Tasmania every spring. 

A Reminder of Home 

It is interesting to note the variations 
that occur in flowers grown abroad from 
seed sent from the British Isles. Antir¬ 
rhinums grow very big and have a strong 
scent in Australia. Geraniums become 
very tall. But some growths, such as 
Iceland poppies, are finer at home. 

With care flowers can be grown from 
English seed even in tropical lands. 
Mignonette and wallflowers were grown 
last year in Jamaica from seed ripened 
in Ireland. Their scent becomes a con¬ 
stant reminder of home. 

Seed sent from overseas to the British 
Isles sometimes gives fine results. Should 
any of our readers, boy or girl, wish 
to exchange seeds with a boy or girl in 
the British Dominions Mrs. D. Jackson, 
15, Vivian Gardens, Wembley Hill, 
Middlesex, who is interested in such 
exchanges, will send to the first twenty 
boys or girls who apply to her, enclosing 
a stamped* addressed envelope for the 
answer, the name and address of a boy 
or girl in the Empire who will make the 
exchange of seeds. 

Continued from the previous column 
basin, is marked with a symbol; for, 
though you cannot read John or Emily 
when you are two years old, you can 
soon recognise a bee, or a ship, or what¬ 
ever your sign may be. 

Then there is the Graded School, in 
which over 250 children, from 4 to 17 
years old, meet several times a week for 
games, folk-dancing, and discussions. 
There are three senior clubs, all self- 
governed and mainly self-supporting. 

The beauty of the country, however, 
cannot be brought to Bow, so the 
members of the Children’s House go 
many times during the summer months 
to Rachel Cottage. This is their very 
own country cottage on the edge of 
Epping Forest, where they can share all 
the joys of boiling a kettle over a camp¬ 
fire and fishing for tadpoles in the ponds ; 
and they are bonny, brown children who 
go back to Bow. 

The Children’s House has been built 
with infinite care and kindness. Among 
its many friends are John Galsworthy, 
Sybil Thorndike, and Sir Walford Davies, 
who have shown their support by laying 
bricks for Literature, Drama, and 
Music in this house which is fighting 
against Disease, Poverty, and Greed. 

If only the best is good enough for. 
every child the Children's House is 
giving its children what they need, for 
nothing could be better than the love 
and work that make of this place every 
day a kingdom of enchantment for the 
little ones of the poor. 
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THE GOLD THIEVES 


By T. C. Bridges 

CHAPTER 23 
Bruce’s Plan 

Oruce dropped down out of the tree. 

“ What did you see, Bruce ? " Clive 
asked eagerly. 

“ I saiv them,” Bruce answered. 
!' They’re about two miles ahead.” 

" Not camped yet ? ” 

" No ; still paddling." 

“ But they must stop soon. It’s just on 
sunset.” __ 

“ I expect they’ll stop soon,” said Bruce, 
and his voice was so;,dull and lifeless that 
Clive’s eyes widened. 

“ What’s the matter ? ” ho demanded. 
" What’s worrying you ? ” 

“ Haven’t we enough to worry about— 
two of us to handle three men ? How are 
we going to do it ? ” 

Clive stared. “ You weren’t worrying 
about that before you went up the tree. 
Is anything wrong, old chap ? ” 

Bruce said nothing. At all costs he felt 
he had to hide from his cousin the fact that 
his father had thrown in his lot with the 
thieves For what he had seen through 
the glasses was his uncle paddling in the 
bow of the gold thieves' canoe. 

“ We’d better push on,” he added sharply. 
Clive, on whose face was still a distinctly 
puzzled look, obediently took up his end 
of the canoe, and they carried it to the foot 
of the rapid, loaded it, and started again. 
Bruce did not speak, but his thoughts were 
busy with means of getting out of this 
horrid tangle. What he felt was that 
somehow he must get into touch with his 
uncle before Clive could see or speak with 
him, but the question was how to do it, 
and he racked his brain in vain for any 
solution to the puzzle 

Presently Clive spoke ” The Sun’s 
down. They must have camped by now. 
Let’s land, and I’ll climb that bluff and see 
where they are." 

‘ No,” said Bruce. “ I wdl do the 
climbing.” 

He spoke so sharply that for a moment 
Clive looked offended, but he had sense 
enough to see that something had upset lus 
cousin, and he kept silence. They landed 
at the mouth of a tiny brook which joined 
the main river and Bruce climbed the bluff 
above He got a distinct shock when he 
saw the other canoe pulled up on a beach 
less than half a mile ahead and the men 
busy round a fire. They were so close he 
could plainly see the giant form of 
Crogan and the smaller, slimmer shape of 
Lamar. Quentin Winslow was building the 
fire. The fourth man, Kerry, lay beside it, 
and seemed unable to do anything. Like 
a flash the memory of the blood-stained 
bandage came back to Bruce. Kerry, it 
was plain, had been hurt. 

Well, that was to the good, for it cut 
the odds down a bit. But it did not solve 
the puzzle, and as Bruce lay there on the 
lock top, watching, he was almost at his 
wits’ ends. Bruce was very fond of Clive. 
The two were more like brothers than 
cousins, and Bruce felt that, whatever 
happened, he had to save Clive from the 
knowledge of his father’s treachery. He 
was sure that if he could only get in touch 
with him for a moment and tell him that 
his son was near all would be well, but the 
question was how to do it. Well, something 
had to be done. Bruce picked himself up 
and went quietly back to Clive. 

“ Yes, they’re quite close,” he told him, 
” less than half a mile away. Let’s have 
supper and we can talk. Only be careful 
with the fire. There mustn’t be any smoke.” 

Clive knew enough to build a fire without 
smoke. They grilled bacon, made a pot of 
tea, and while they ate Bruce told his plans. 

" They’re camped on a patch of sand 
under a steep bank," he told Clive. " One of 
them, Kerry, is hurt, so only two count. 
Here’s my notion. That we wait till they’re 
asleep, then you go right inland behind 
them and wait on top of the bluff. I’ll 
make my way down the bank. I’ll have to 
swim the last bit, for the rock comes down 
to the water, and when I give a signal—one 
flash from the torch—you start rolling rocks 
down the bluff. Just one at a time. That 
will puzzle them, and the chances are they'll 
come up the bluff after you But it’s so 
steep you’ll easily bo able to keep them 
back by pelting them with stones, and 
meantime I’ll sneak their canoe and the 
gold too, if I can. As soon as I've got it 
I’ll signal you again with a double flash, 
and you hurry back for all you’re worth, 
launch our canoe, and join me on the far 
side of the river. How do you think that 
will work ? ” 


" Jolly good,” said Clive with warm 
approval. Usually it was he who did the 
planning, and he was surprised that Bruce 
had thought out such a good plan of cam¬ 
paign. “ The only snag is the gold. I 
don't suppose they’ve left that in the canoe. 
Probably Lamar keeps it under his pillow. 
Chaps like that don’t trust one another.” 

“ I’ll have to chance that,” said Bruce, 
" but if Lamar and Crogan both go after 
you Kerry can’t stop me. What worries 
me is Lamar catching you.” 

“ I won’t give him the chance,” vowed 
Clive. " If the bank’s as steep as you say 
it will take them a goodish time to climb it, 
and I’ll make sure of my way back to this 
place. The worst worry from my point of 
view is that they may shoot you as you go 
off with the canoe.” 

’’ Not much risk,” said Bruce. " It’ll be 
pretty dark. Besides, I shan’t get into it. 
I shall swim and tow it.” 

“ I think it ought to work,” said Clive, 
and Bruce devoutly hoped it would. The 
main part of his plan was, of course, to get 
hold of Clive’s father while Lamar and 
Crogan were chasing Clive. He was banking 
on his uncle coming round when he heard 
that Clive was in danger. 

The waiting was the worst part of it. 
They did not dare to sleep, and they did 
not feel like talking. There was nothing 
to do but sit there in the darkness and wait. 
When the hands of Bruce’s luminous wrist 
watch pointed to ten minutes to twelve 
they got ready. 

“ So long, old man,” said Clive quietly. 
“ Good luck 1 ” 

" Good luck, and—and—be careful of 
Lamar,” answered Bruce. He. watched 
Clive climb the bluff and fade into the brush¬ 
wood ; then, slipping the torch into his 
pocket, he himself started down the edge 
of the river. He had the best of the going 
until he reached the high bluff which 
separated the two beaches, but there he 
had to take to the water. Bitterly cold 
it was, but Bruce was a fine swimmer and 
too anxious to worry about the cold. He 
was thinking more of lus uncle than of 
anything or anybody else. His whole mind 
was set on getting just a word with him 
He was sure it would be enough. 

He swam very quietly with the current, 
and presently waded cautiously ashore on 
the upper edge of a broad stretch of sandy 
beach. A big dead log left by some spring 
flood gave him good cover, and he dropped 
behind it. The robbers’ camp fire had 
burned down, but the smouldering embers 
gave enough light to disclose four figures 
lying round it. Presently a charred log 
slipped, and a little blaze shot up and showed 
him Crogan’s great body aud a man lying 
with his head raised on a sort of pillow. 
Lamar guarding the gold, he had no doubt. 

Of the other two he could not be sure 
■which was Kerry and which lus unde. He 
could also see the canoe, which lay about 
fifty paces from lus log, pulled up just clear 
of the water. It would have been quite 
simple to seize the canoe and make off with 
it, but that would not give him the gold 
or, what was even more important, the 
necessary few words with his uhcle. He 
wondered where Chve was, and shivered 
slightly. The night air bit through his 
soaked clothes. He thought he could hear 
something above, and flashed his torch. 
Almost instantly came an answering flash, 
and then, after a moment’s pause, a loud 
rumble broke the stillness of the night and 
a great lump of stone came crashing through 
the brushwood clothing the slope. 

CHAPTER 24 

Trouble on the Beach 

“ '"That ought to do the trick,” Bruce said 
to himself, and it certainly did. 
Lamar came to his feet in a bound, and 
Crogan was almost as quick. 

“ What was that ? ” demanded Crogan. 

Lamar paused a moment before replying. 
“ I sink a rock get loose and fall,” he said 
in his odd, high-pitchpd voice 

“ Rocks don’t get loose for nothing,” 
growled Crogan. “ It’s that Bleak after 
us again, I believe.” 

’’ You becg fool l ” Lamar’s voice bit 
with scorn. “ Bleak, he vas a hoondred 
miles away down ze Lizard by now.” 

Crash ! Another big stone came leaping 
down the slope. Crogan grabbed a gun. 
" It’s Bleak 1 ’’ he snarled 

“ You vas crazy. Ve ’ave blocked ze 
road. 'Ow can it be Bleak ? It ees a bear 
moving up zere.” 

” No bear would go rolling rocks like 
that,” retorted Crogan. “ That’s a human 
of some sort.” 

Continued on the next page 
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Lamar was evidently more inclined to 
agree than he would admit, for he knew very 
well that no wild thing would be so clumsy. 
He slipped a pistol from its holster. 

" Eef it’s a man I soon find him,” he 
said, and started toward the bluff. In a 
moment he had disappeared from Bruce’s 
eyes in the gloom. 

Bruce was worried. Clive was no match 
for Lamar in woodcraft, and Crogan was 
still on guard by the fire. He himself was 
no nearer to his uncle or to the gold. And 
just then wop came another stone. A 
small one this, but thrown with such excel¬ 
lent aim that it caught Crogan full in the 
chest, making him stagger. With a bellow 
of rage he charged straight at the cliff face. 

Bruce rose to his feet. His first impulse 
was to hurry toward the fire, but a sound 
in the direction of the canoe called his 
attention to that. The fire had died down, 
and he could not see what was happening, 
but he decided to go for the canoe first. 
Bending double, he ran along the edge of 
the water, but as he neared the canoe he 
saw that someone was pushing it off. He 
redoubled his speed, but the canoe was 
already in the water. He turned to wade 
out toward it, but almost at once his feet 
began to sink, and he realised he had 
struck a patch of quicksand. In a flash he 
had flung himself backward flat in the 
water, and with desperate effort managed 
to claw his way out of the glue-like mixture. 
As he gained the beach again he heard 
someone shouting wildly. 

“ Hey, Crogan, come back ! Winslow’s 
sloped 1 Quick 1 He’s got the gold.” 
The voice was Kerry's but he had to shout 
twice before Crogan, who was already 
half-way up the bluff, heard him When 
the giant did realise what had happened he 
went almost mad with rage. 

“ What did ye let him go for ? ” he roared 
as he came pounding back to the fire. 

“ How could I help it,” whined Kerry, 
" all shot up like I be ? ” 

Crogan did not wait to argue the point 
but went rushing down toward the water’s 
edge. “ Come back 1 ” he thundered, “Come 
back, Winslow, or I'll blow the stuffing 
out of you.” 

It was an empty threat, lor the cano.e 
and its occupant were already out of sight 
in the darkness. Crogan was absolutely 
Continued in the last column 


Jacko Decides to Sleep Out 

I t was Jacko’s bright idea, while they were at the seaside, that he and Adolphus 
should sleep out on the balcony,-and so relieve the Family’s rather limited 
bedroom accommodation, Adolphus treated the suggestion with scorn. 

“ You can if you like,” he said. “ It doesn’t appeal to me.” 

“ I’m not so sure that it would be safe,” said Mother Jacko. “ 1 never did like 
balconies. And suppose you were to walk in your sleep 1 ” she added ; “ the very 
thought of it makes me shiver. No, Jacko; you are to do nothing of the sort.” 
Jacko didn’t say any more, but he hadn’t given up the idea. 

“ Sleeping indoors in this hot weather is a mug’s game 1 " he muttered ; “ you’d 
be better off in the garden at home.” 



Thinking of the garden reminded him of the hammock. “ That’s what I want! ’’ 
he cried. “ A hammock ! You can sling those things up any old where.” 

As luck would have it, he found the very thing he wanted poked away in a 
shed at the back of the house. 

“ The string looks pretty rotten,” he said with a grin as he examined it. “ It’ll 
probably let me down.” 

But that possibility didn’t daunt him. He walked off with it and looked round 
for a suitable place to hang it. His eye fell on flic balcony. The very place 1 "If 
I can’t sleep on the balcony I’ll sleep under it! ” he thought. 

In a jiffy he had f astened the ends to the railing ; then he vaulted lightly over the 
top, and dropped. 

At that moment Father Jacko opened the front door and stepped out. 

There was a loud report overhead and a startling yell, and the next moment he 
was hurled violently to the ground. 

And there he was obliged to stay, lor Jacko was sitting on his head. 


frantic, and raged up and down the beach, 
informing the sleeping woods of just what 
he would do to Quentin Winslow when he 
caught him. 

Bruce took the chai'-.e to creep away in 
the opposite direction. There was no sign 
of Lamar, and he was anxious about Clive, 
so he risked making the flashlight signal 
lor Clive to clear out. The moment he had 
done it he knew lie had made a mistake, 
for a fresh bellow from Crogan told he had 
seen the fight, and Bruce heard him running 
hard in his direction. There was only one 
thing to do, and Bruce did it in a hurry. 
He waded straight out into the river, 
bending down in the hope that Crogan 
would not see him. 

It would have been ail right had not the 
fire just then flickered up again, and a tongue 
of flame shot up, illuminating the whole of 
the beach. The light was faint, but it was 
enough to show someone in the water./ 

“ Come out of that or I’ll shoot 1 ” he 
thundered. But, instead of obeying, Bruce 
dived. As lie did so he heard the roar of 
Crogan’s gun, and a shower of small shot 
spattered the surface above him. But 
small shot cannot penetrate water, and 
Bruce was quite unhurt. He vaguely 
heard the second barrel go off; then, 
knowing the gun was empty, ventured to 
lise again and get breath. As it happened 
Crogan had no more cartridges, but he was 
in such a fury of rage at losing the gold and 
so anxious to get hold of Bruce that he 
plunged straight into the water after him 

Bruce hardly knew what to do. The 
current out in the middle was too strong, 
to swim against, and it was no use letting 
himself drift down the river. 

All of a sudden Crogan stopped and began 
shrieking hideously. “ Help! ’* he screamed, 
plunging like a madman, and Bruce 
realised he had got into the quicksand. 

Bruce saw his chance. If he could get 
ashore and rope Crogan he could save his 
life and at the same time tie him up. 
And with Crogan helpless he would have a 
chance to get Clive away in safety. Then 
he and Clive could leave the thieves 
stranded and hurry down-river after Uncle 
Quentin. As he made his way ashore there 
came a sound of a struggle at the top of the 
bluff and Lamar’s harsh voice : 

“ Stop zat row, Crogan I ’ave ze boy. 

TO BE CONCLUDED 


SWAPPING COILNTRIES 
A Movement Doing Well 

There is a new movement afoot, and 
it seems to spread like measles. 

Once upon a time youngsters hoped to 
go abroad when they grew up, but 
nowadays they insist on exchanging 
countries in their schooldays. 

There is a holiday school for French, 
German, and English children at Bedale 
this summer. Last year the school was 
held at Freiberg, in Germany, and the 
year before at Bierville, in .France. 
About 170 children are there, laughing 
at one another’s mistakes, learning one 
another’s languages, promising to ex¬ 
change postcards, and sharing in plays 
and charades. There is an orchestra 
and plenty of singing of jolly Sea 
Shanties, and there are prizes for reciting 
poems in a language not your own. It 
must all be great fun. 

Another exchange has taken place in 
Bremen, where 24 boys from the Junior 
Technical School in Chatham have been 
on a visit to the boys of the Realschule 
Altstadt. They thus returned the visit 
of the German boys who had a gorgeous 
time in Chatham this J une The parents 
of the German boys have been acting 
as hosts to the English ones, and the 
visitors have been shown the sights by 
all sorts of friendly folk. 

They have worked, too, sharing the 
lessons of the German boys, while the 
masters kindly went slowly for the sake 
of the newcomers. 

Then we hear of 32 English boys 
lodging in a Moorish Palace at Tangier, 
the guests of the’ Spanish authorities. 
They are Boy Scouts. 

There can be no doubt that the move¬ 
ment is spreading, and what a good 
movement it is ! Not only does it make 
a youngster keen on languages, but it 
also gives him saner notions about the 
rest of the world than he could easily 
gain at home. If we go on exchanging 
schoolboys we shall understand one 
another better, and perhaps never more 
be exchanging prisoners of war. 


The Beginning of 
English Fiction 

T homas Malory is the man with whom 
English prose fiction began. Malory’s 
Morte d’ Arthur is ancestor to all the school 
stories and novels that followed. It is the 
beginning of Jane Austen and Charles Dickens 
and Thomas Hardy and the serial in today’s 
newspaper. It is the most important literary 
work of the fifteenth century, and Caxton was 
right when he said, "The storye of the sayd 
Arthur is so gloryous and shynyng that he is 
stalled in the first place of the moost noble, 
beste, and worthyest of the Crysten men.” 

Yet for many centuries English people knew 
nothing about the author of this great book. 
But happily we now know that Malory, like 
Shakespeare, was a Warwickshire man. 


In My Magazine for October, on sale this week-end, 
is an interesting article telling of this splendid man 
and his wonderful book, which lie wrote in a prison 
cell. With the article appears a set of beautiful 
pictures, by William Hatherell, of Malory's famous 
King Arthur of fhe Round Table. 


Ask for 

MY MAGAZINE 

ARTHUR MEE’S MONTHLY 


A NEW GOOD THING 
The Bambino Crusaders 

The world has never seen a finer- 
pageantry than it beheld when the knights 
and kings of Christendom rode forth tc 
di,ve the infidels from the Holy Land. 

The Crusaders were men of all nations, 
men who had fought against each other 
in past wars, men whose very crests and 
banners spoke of old hatreds and old 
feuds. But they were banded together, 
a glorious company, to rescue the birth¬ 
place of Christ. 

And now a new army of Crusaders is 
gathering. Their badge is the Child in 
swaddling bands who was born at Beth¬ 
lehem two thousand years ago, and their 
vow is to help suffering children in any 
part of the world. 

Wherever there are flood, famine, 
earthquake, plague, or war there are 
children who are cold and hungry and 
homeless. They must die unless help 
comes, and it often docs come in a car 
driven by a worker from the Save the 
Children Fund, who brings food, medi¬ 
cines, and rugs. In English slums as 
well as in Armenian villages or Bulgarian 
hamlets the Fund is at work. 

The Bambino Crusaders are young 
workers for the Save the Children Fund. 
There are five grades, or ranks, among 
them: first. Companions; second, 
Maydes and Pages ; third. Squires and 
Ladyes ; fourth, Knights and Dames ; 
and fifth. Venturers, who are over 16 
The Honorary Organiser, 26, Gordon 
Street, London, W.C.x, wants to enrol 
hundreds of Companions now. The en¬ 
rolment fee is a shilling, and the pledge 
to be taken runs : 

I promise always lo remember that all 
children, whatever their race, colour, or 
creed, are my friends, and that I must try 
to help those who are not so happy and for¬ 
tunate in life as I am. 

It is as noble a vow as ever Saint 
Louis or Richard Coeur de Lion took 
before the Crusades of old. May 
myriads be found ready to take it. 
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Lets pretend were 
detectives 

That's a fine game for keen young eyes. But 
are your eyes quick enough to defend jrour 
health ? Hiding in everything that’s dirty there 
are millions of dangerous thieves—stealthy 
invisible germs waiting to steal away your 
health. 

So when you come in from play never wait to 
be told to wash. Lifebuoy is always handy— 
Mother sees to that. And while the Lifebuoy 
lather cleans away the grime, the Lifebuoy 
health element is arresting the harmful germs 
that trespass on your skin. Besides, you feel 
fine when you wash with Lifebuoy. 

Lifebuoy Soap 

-lor health 

L439 a i97"S9 LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED PORT SUNLIGHT 


Secure Babys healthy 
progress by the use of 

\ 'Meilift’s Food 

9he 9ood that 9eeds 




ILLjiTm inn rf mumTHSl 


BUSSES^ 


* Derf* ct v , 8<T) 0 food to. 


0l,n O'* es» er 
* 


, - y recomme.-v.— 

—ti' ; n » 

»» ■« >» 

t" VrmH S2S 


, B ! 


Yit&malt 

A Valuable Vitamin Food for 
Infants, Children and Adults 

What is Vitamalt? 

Vitarnalt is a well balanced food, giving a 
plentiful supply of Vitamin^ A, B, C and 
D To those unable to take Cod Liver 
Oil, Vitarnalt will be especially welcome, as 
it supplies those Vitam ns—A and D— 
upon which the value of Cod Liver Oil 
depends 

Vitamilt coituns a tasteless oil, ensuring 
a good supply of Vitamin A—the anti mfec- 
ti\e vitamin—JTxtract of Malt—a >east ex¬ 
tract—supplying Vitamin B, while Vitamin 
% C is introduced by the addition of fresh 
Orange Juice A higher percentage of Vita¬ 
min D than that offered by Cod Liver Oil 
is obtained by the addition of irradiated 
Ergosterol 

This combination of Vitamins in Vitamalt 
provides a supply adequate for children and 
adults, and is easily assimilated and plea¬ 
sant to take 

Price 1/9 & 3/- P er jar 

OBTAINABLE FROM 

“CHEMISTS' 

TO THE 

NATION” 

\ / 

OVER 800 BRANCHES IN GREAT BRITAIN 

BOOTS PURE DRUG CO, LTD NOTTINGHAM 



SCHOOLGIRLS! 


Make sure of your 
copy of this week’s 
issue of 




^ Bodice 


f Knitted Paine ) 
YOU can see her growing every 
day — growing healthy, strong 
and graceful, and you can see 
how the “ Liberty ” Bodice helps. 
FLEXIBLE—Itleavesheryoung 
body free to move joyously. The 
gentle support prevents undue 
fatigue. POROUS—it graduates 
cooling after exercise. The soft 
shoulder straps take the pull of 
suspenders. SNUG, comfy and 
long wearing the “ Liberty '* 
Bodice is ideal for growing girls, 
small boys and girls and sports¬ 
women. 


Ambrosia Milk Chocolate is made by 



VWUp 


therefore the BEST 'hat can be made 

“Not too sweet 
and not ‘sickly’.” 



FREE GIFT — Send us tu o paper coupons front 
recently purchased ‘ Liberty * bodices, with name 
and address of a friend not a Liberty ' Bodice 
uearer and recent a charming skipping rope tvtth 
bellf Dept 56 Liberty land, Market llarborough. 

■ArAtk >our draper to chow you the** Liberty 
Bodice Combie. It has all the qualities of it9 
famous twin, and it is expressly designed for 
those who prefer the perfect combination. 


CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON VALUE 3d 

^ond 5 of ttesn coupons with only 2/9 (and 2d stamp) 
turret to tie FLEET PEN CO , 119, Fleet Street, 
E C 4 By return you will receive \ handsome Lever 
S If JHllin* FLEET SF PEN with b >111 (.old Mb 
U ne Modi nn or Broad) usuailv 10 6 Tleet rrice 4/-, 
or with 5 coupors only 2/9 De Luxe Model, 2/- 
extra 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for IK a year See below. 



Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14 s. 6d. ayear. (Canada 14 s.) 


rHE BRAN TUB 

A Charade 

Although my first is called 
complete 

My last can never be. 

My total’s salutary, sound, 

And good for you and me. 

Answer nex ‘ week 


Wild Flower of the Week 

The Honeysuckle 

Jj>OTH the popular names of 
this plant are beautiful. 
Its older name was woodbine, 
given on account of its clinging 
habits,but later 
it was called 
honeysuckle 
because of the 
honey - dew so 
XA plentifully de- 
posited on its 
leaves. It is too 
well known to 
need any de¬ 
railed descrip¬ 
tion, being the 
first plant to 
expand its leaves in spring, or 
lather in late winter, and almost 
the last to blossom in autumn. 
Unfortunately, though so beautiful 
and fragrant, it is very injurious to 
young trees, clasping them so 
tightlv as to distort them in 
giowth. The Scottish used to place 
honeysuckle in their cowhouses 
on May 2 to keep the cattle from 
being bewitched. 



Find the Fishes 

piLL in the missing consonants and 
make the names of six fishes. 
'*A* t E*E* *A** 0 ’ , ‘* 

*U**EO* *A**I**E 

**l!**EO* *U** 0 1 ' 

Answer next ,• ek 


Salt in the Sea 

A ton of water from the Dead 
Sea when evaporated would 
yield 1S7 pounds of salt. A ton 
of Atlantic water gives 81 pounds, 
and a ton of Pacific water gives 
79 pounds. 

A Word Square 

puE following clues indicate five 
words, each containing five 
letters, which when written one 
under the other will make a square 
of words. 

A group of trees. Split by a 
blow. Unconcealed. Composed by 
a poet. To come in. 

Answer nex. week 


Ici On Parle Franqais 



Uca arche Un archer Un gland 


On appelle arche le bateau de Noe. 
11 amena une compagnie d'archers. 
Les glands poussent sur le chSne. 


The Awkward Plaice Sign 



Heath Robinson’s suggestion for a sign to warn a motorist of his 
rapid approach to an awkward place 


Other Worlds Next Week 

i[N the morning the planet Venus 
is in the 
East. In the 
evening Saturn 
is in the South- 
W e s t and 
Jupiter and 
Uranus are in 
the East. Our 
picture shows 
the Moon as.it may be seen looking 
South at 9 p.m. on September 18. 

What Am I ? 

'Transparent am I, or some¬ 
times green; 

Near youth I’m seldom found. 

But when life’s autumn tints are 


The Words We Speak and How 
They Came 

Journal. A curious word is 
journal. We speak of a weekly 
journal or a monthly journal, but 
such expressions are contradic¬ 
tions, for the word journal, which 
comes to us from the Latin through 
French, simply means daily, and a 
weekly journal is therefore a 
weekly daily. The earliest news¬ 
papers or journals were daily news 
sheets, but the word gradually 
came to have an extended mean¬ 
ing. If we use it in the later sense 
we have to add the adjective daily 
and speak of a daily journal, which, 
of course, means a daily daily. 



seen 

With comforts I abound. 

Oft times I’m on a hillock placed, 
And climb the neighbouring brow ; 
In gold and silver I’m encased, 
And curious shellwork, too. 
Weak-sighted mortals all agree 
That I’m with charms replete ; 
For thousands would most gloomy 
be 

Could 1 their views not meet. 

Answer next week 


Is Your Name Metcalfe ? 

Xhis is reaily mead calf, and 
indicates that at some re¬ 
mote period an ancestor of the 
Metcalfes had a good calf which 
lie kept in a mead, and was known 
among his neighbours by the 
property he owned. Then, later, 
the name became attached to his 
descendants as a surname. 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Illuminated Bait 

First Angler : That lake is no 
good at all. Why, it is so 
muddy that the fish can’t see the 
bait. 

Second Angler: Then why not 
use glow-worms ? 

A New Game for Toby 

Fhe golfer had made a perfect 
shot over the crest. As the 
ball rolled on to the green a small 
dog dashed forward and seized it 
When the golfer came in sight he 
was fuiious and waved his anus 
excitedly. 

“ Put it down, Toby,” said the 
dear old lady who owned the dog. 
“ The kind gentleman will hit it 
for you again.” 

A Problem 

An old villager had been offered 
a pound note if lie would let 
an artist paint him. He hesitated 
for a while. 

“ It’s easy money,” prompted 
the artist. 

“ Oi know that, zur,” was the 
reply. “ Oi were just thinking 
how Oi should get the paint off 
afterwards.” 

Division of Labour 

F»e next-door neighbour was 
speaking. 

“ Hallo, Peter! ” he said. “ I 
hear that you and sister Betty 
share the task of getting breakfast 
now that Mother is away on 
holiday.” 

“ Quite right, Mr. Smith,” said 
Peter. “ Betty bums the toast 
and I scrape it.” 


Next Week’s Nature Calendar 
Xhe golden-crested wren begins 
to sing again. Peewits and 
goldfinches are collecting in flocks. 
The dotterel makes its autumnal 
passage. The song of the chiffchaff 
ceases. Acorns are falling. The 
syringa turns yellow. The leaves 
of the wych elm and sycamore 
fall. The lime turns yellow. The 
horse chestnut turns brown. The 
honeysuckle flowers a second time. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Bag oi BuiiVEyes. Four a penny. 
An Enigma. The letter 0 . 


Added Letter Puzzle 
Aunt, gaunt. Listen, glisten. 
Ash, gash. Lass, glass. Riddle, 
griddle. Room, groom. 

A Mysterious Number. Thousand. 


The C.H. Cress Word Puzzle. 
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The Wrong Stop 


FiVE-MINUTE STORY 

f Sydney, who was on a 
journey to his grand¬ 
mother, had got off the bus at 
the right stop it would never 
have happened. 

Sydney certainly pulled the 
bell just before the stop by 
the road where his grand¬ 
mother lived, but either the 
driver didn’t hear the bell or 
thought that the next stop 
would do as well, for he didn’t 
pull up and Sydney had no 
alternative but to go on to 
the next one. 

“ X shall have to walk back,” 
'he said to the conductor as he 
alighted. 

" It isn’t far, my son,” said 
the man, as he helped him 
down; and then the bus went 
011 and Sydney started to go 
back. Suddenly he felt him- 


© 

self clutched by two girls who 
cried out: “ Oh Sydney, we 
thought you would never 
come 1 ” and hurried him up 
some steps into a house on 
the main road. It seemed 
very strange. 

“ I think-” he began ; 

but the girls interrupted him. 

“ Don’t say a word. We 
know' you couldn’t help the 
bus being late,” they said. 
“ We’ve got your favourite 
tea all ready,, and Mother is 
waiting. You see, we had 
the letter from your mother 
telling us what you liked to 
eat, and how we should know 
you by your clothes, and we 
didn’t make a mistake, now 
did we ? " 

“ It’s very kind of you,” 
said Sydney, who was feeling 


© 

quite bewildered, “ but I 
think you have made-” 

“ Don’t speak ! We’ll sur¬ 
prise Mother. She didn’t know 
we had gone out to meet you,” 
the girls cried. 

“ I’m afraid,” began Syd¬ 
ney again ; but he was not 
allowed to finish the sentence, 
for the taller of the girls put 
her hand over his mouth 
while the smaller flung open 
the door with a flourish. 

" Here is Sydney, Mother! ” 
she said. 

Then the three of them 
stopped and stared, for the 
girls’ mother was talking to 
a boy about Sydney’s _ age, 
dressed very much like him. 
As the door opened and they 
went in the boy was saying 
“ Yes, Auntie.” 


The two girls looked at 
Sydney in astonishment. 

“ Who are you, then ? ” 
they asked together. “ Isn’t 
your name Sydney ? ” 

“ Yes,” Sydney replied. “I 
was trying to explain all the 
time but you wouldn’t let me.” 
And he went on to tell how he 
had got off the bus at the 
wrong stop. 

They all laughed ; and the 
two Sydneys shook hands. 
The right Sjxlney explained 
that he had come earlier than 
he had expected to, and some¬ 
how had managed to miss the 
girls. And the wrong Sydney 
had a piece of cake before 
he w-ent back to his grand¬ 
mother’s home. 

So it all ended happily for 
everyone eoncerned. 



THE EVERYDAY 
ENERGISER 


To keep you well internally 
you need HOVIS. It makes 
for easy assimilation and 
ensures that your system 
has all the nourishment it 
needs to maintain health. 


H 6 VI 



Best Bakers Bake it. 


HOVIS LTD,. London. Bristol, Macclesfield, etc 



YOU’LL LIKE 
TOFFEE MARZI 

Everybody likes it — mum, 
dad and all the children— 
it’s something different, not 
’xactly toffee or marzi, but 
a blend of the two—such a 
delicious flavour. 

4 ozs. 4d. 

From all Confectioners and Stores, 
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